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EGLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Now Ready. 


MCGUFFEY’S ALTERNATE SPELLING BOOK. | 


By W. B. Watkins, D.D. 12mo, 96 pp., 12 cents. 
p@ Comprehensive and generally useful. Note the many valuable features. 


ASerizs or LANGUAGE LEssoNns, teaching the 
origin, structure, sound and meaning of words. 


Constant reference to sources and meaning of 
words. 

Common errors in spelling, pronunciation and 
ase of words pointed out. 

Script exercises from the first lesson onward, 


Root Words, and words of every day use only 
are employed. 


Lessons in grouped objects, synonyms and dic- 
tation. 


Correct methods of writing the forms of words. 


The ALTERNATR SPELLER is so Classified and 
arranged, and the notes and suggestions are 
such, as to simplify and greatly reduce the 
work of the teacher. 





Exercises in word building. 





sa@eSingle specimen copy sent to any address by mail, postpaid, on receipt 
of the Introduction and Wholesale price, 12 cents. 


Other New Publications. 
Single specimen copies sent by mail, postpaid, for examination with a view 
to first introduction, on receipt of the Introduction ( Wholesale) price annexed. 
McGUFFEY’S ALTERNATE READERS. 
MoGuFFEY’S ALTERNATE FIRST READER .......00c.ccccsccssccesc cecceesccececseeee 02 
MoGuUFFEY’S ALTERNATE SECOND READER............cccceccccscsscesseeccceesssee «20 


MoGuUFFEY’S ALTERNATE THIRD READER .000......ccccece ccceccecs cesceececeecees .30 
McoGuFFEY’S ALTERNATE FOURTH READEBR........2.. . ccsssccee ceseee ceseeecesees 40 
McoGuFFEY’s ALTERNATE FIFTH READER (in preparation)....... mei destsée 50 
McGuFFEY’s ALTERNATE SIXTH READER (in preparation)................. a 
McGUFFEYS’ NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 
|, (For Third Reader Grade) Familiar Animals and their Wild Kindred, .50 
2, (For Fourth Reader Grade) Living Creatures of Water, Land and Air, 
(Nearly Ready) ..ccccsscccccsccee coccccceseece AE ES ae Be ay ee eee .5O 
ECLECTIC TEMPERANCE PHYSIOLOGIES. 
Tne House |! Live In (Primary— Exchange price, 18 cents)..............65+. as des .30 
Eclectic Guide to Health (Exchange price, 36 cents).....6. 00... cece eee eee eens .60 
ECLECTIC GERMAN SERIES. 
MOLMOTIC GERMAN PRIMER, .cccccoscccccccssss cocccccsesccecs cece ce Cee Ck 20 
MOEROTIC GERMAN FIRST READER 2.c.. 2. ccccccccsccccesces cocccccscccccsess coccsccoe «20 
EcLEcTIc GERMAN SECOND READER. ...........:00ccceseeee aE ee 
EcLectTic GERMAN THIRD READER... ...... eee ae Oe MERE AF A 
EBOLECTIO GREMAN FOURTH HKEADEB............ccccccccccccsssccccsssscccccsecssessee 60 
EcLecTIC GERMAN FIFTH KEADER ........ 2.0000. Siiceaiiiuhiad ak iaavoupibesanunexe com 
Palmer's Science of Education, Mailing price................ cece oe eee 1.17 
White’s Elements of.Pedagogy, ‘‘ PM eave cat peetee es hadenc ss 1.17 
White’s Monthly Record, aS yy ARE 050 1g Fue ae Kea ta wos 48 


Eclectic Series—The Popular Standards. 


More Largely Used than any others in Pablic and Private Schools. 


McGuffey’s Revised Readers and Charts, White’s New Ari hmetics, 
McGuffey’s Revised Spellers, Ray’s New Algebras, 





Ray’s New Arithmetics, Schuyler’s Mathematical Series, 

’s Revised Grammars, Milne’s Arithmetics and Algebra, 
New Eclectic Geographies, Holbrook’s Normal Grammars, 
New Eclectic Copy Books, Ridpath’s U. 8. Histories, 
Eclectic U. S. Histories, Thalheimer’s Histories, 


Eclectic System of Drawing, Forbriger’s Drawing Tablets, 
c Book-keeping, Long’s Language Exercises, etc. 


*,* Send for our Proposition of Exchange and Introduction Rates. *,* 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
Publishers, Cincinnati, O. 
1-21 tf MentionthisJournal _T 
UNIVERSITY, COLLEGE, SCHUOL 


, oe INDIVIDUAL MIND EXPANDER 


and Thought EXPRESSER. Townsend’s “WHEREWITHAL” 


Gorn SILICATE FOLIO. GO Cents by mail, postage pzi:d—has {4 Copyrights and the last 
titles. 


THE WHEREWITHAL COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
Of St. Louis, 


COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS : 


I. THE COLLEGE: M.S. SNOW, Dean. DEGREES.—I. Bachelor of Arts. 
clor of eaitocop hy. III, Master of Arts. IV. Doctor of Philosophy. 
II.@POILYTECHNIC SCHOOL: C. M. WOODWAKD, Dean. DEGREES.—I. 
gineer, IT, Mechanical Engineer. III, Chemist. IV. Engineer of Mines. V. 
science, VI. Doctor of Philosophy. 

Ili. ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS: HALSEY C. IVES, Director. 
Iv. ST. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL.; W. G. HAMMOND, LL. D., Dean. 

V. SMITH ACADEMY: DENHAM ARNOLD, Principal. A Preparatory School, for Col- 
lege eg ryt School and Business. 

VI. MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL: C. M. WOODWARD, Director. This is a school for 
Boys not less than Fourteen Years Old. The Course of Instruction runs through Three Years, 
Branches Taught are Mathematics, History, Physics, English Language and Cleaieen, Latina, 
French, Drawing, and the Use of Tools; the last named includes Carpentry, Pattern-Making, 
Blacksmithing, Machine- Work, and the management of the Engine, 


VII. MARY INSTITUTE: JAMES H. 
Schoo] for Girls and Young Ladies. 


IL Bach- 


Civil En- 
Master of 


DILLARD, Principal. A completely Equipped 





In the Undergraduate Departments, comprising the College and Polytechnic School, all facilities 
for the best education, Library, Apparatus, Leborehect es, Assay Rooms, Gymnasium, &c., are ade- 
quately supplied. All undergraduates have free admission to workshop instruction in Manual] 
Training Sehool. 

Good board, with lodging, including fire and light, can be obtained at convenient places for 
$20 per month and upward. 

For conditions of admission, or further information, apply to the officers named above. 

GEO. M. BARTLETT, Sec’y. 


Missouri School of Mines, 


ROLLA, MISSOURI. 


The courses of study lead to the degrees of Civil and Mining Engincer, and embrace in three years 
among the most prominent, the following: 

Civil Engineering: Use of Instruments, Land and Railroad Surveying, Triangulation, Road 
Construction, Actual Practice in the Field, 

Mine Engineering: Exploration of Mineral Veins, Timbering, Ore Concentration. 

Mathematics: Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, General Geometry, the Infinitesimal Calculus 
with their numerous applicatious. 

Mechanics : Rational and applied‘ 

Chemistry and Metallurgy: Theoretical Ohemistry, Blowpipe Analysis, Qualitative and Quan- 
titative Analysis; Metallurgy by lectures. The Chemical and Assay Laboratories are well equipped 

Graphios: Descriptive Geometry, Shades Shadows and Perspective; an extended course ia 
Drawing. 





PeEPAKATORY D&PARTMENT.—Thorough Course of Two Years, completion of which admits 
to Professional Courses without further examination, 


Acapemic Coursse.—A thorough Course of Three Years, arranged with special reference to the 
needs of teachers. 


Tuition, 20 dollars per year. Board, 10 to 15 dollars per month. 


Next Term Begins September 15th, 1887. 
CHAS. E. WAIT, Director. 


For information apply to 


Ww. G. CLARK, Sec’y. 18-2 tf 
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O1Ce NeCITAaTjONS and headings, 
bound in handsome lithograph paper cover, mailed to any address, postpaid, for 3 centsin stamps. 
This book contains the choicest gems for Reading, and we guarantee satisfaction or wil] refund the 
3-21 -4t 


money. Address J, §. OGILVIE & CO., Publishers, §7 Rose St., New York. 
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Se) STEEL PENS. 
<4) COLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
CZ SOLD BY ALI. DEALERS. 


For FINE WRITING, Nos. 303,604,and Ladies’, 170. For GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 
890, and 604. For BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 889, and Stub Point, 849. For ARTISTIC USE 
in fine drawings, Nos. 659 (the celebrated Crowqutll), 290 and 291, 





vi AND | ccuunsvattions ace 
KINDERG SCHOOL t 7 East 14TH Sr., 
SUPPLIES. J) New Yorg, 


= 
Bae) 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, K. Y. HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 
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One who can play or sing need never be tidied 
with such books as these in the se: 

Cl | Pj each I, are 

assica janist choice and fine col- 

AND lections of the best 

Pj Cl ; new pieces by emin- 

laN0 GUlaSSICS, eat ree 
Young People’s Classics, 2:22: 

much good and easy music. 

Best editions of the Piano works of BgxTHOvEN, 
Mozart, CHoPIN, SCHUMAN and MENDELSSHON 
for sale. Send for lists. 

For Players on VIOLIN, GUITAR, 
MANDOLIN, BANJO and all REED and 
ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS, 
— music and reliable instructors are provided. 

iso a large and good assortment of the Instru- 
ments themselves for sale at our Branch Store, 
under the title of 

J. C. Haynes ¢ Go., 33 Court St., 

Please send for Bese Pe orial Catalogue, 
Good Vocal Music for Home Entertainment is in 
Song Ciassics, $i—s0 high class songs. 
Good Old Songs w in 

Si —the ee flied ry 94 pin ~ = 8: 
College Songs, 5O cts. a and 
Sones and Games for Littie Ones. 

Any Book Mailed for Retail Price. 
Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
© H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 
Publishers and Dealers in Draw- 

ing and Artists’ Materials. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Prang’s American 
Text Books of Art Education. 

A system of Drawing used in the leading cities 
of the country. The system has awider adoption 
than all other systems united. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS, 

PRANG’S SCHOOL PENCILS, 
PRANG’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 

Particular attention is called to PRANG’S 
DRAWING MODELS, which have been spec- 
ially designed tor the teaching of Drawing in 
Primary and Grammar Schools. 

The models include geometric solids and tab- 
lets, and also objects suitable for use in studying 
both the facts and appearance of form, and are 
therefore direct adjuncts to both constructive and 
pictorial drawing. 

They are the products of the highest mechani- 
cal skill, and are a delight to both teachers and 


pupils. 

They are placed upon the market at the lowest 
possible rates, and are rapidly being introduced 
into the schools of the leading cities. 

For Catalogues and particulars address 


The Prang Educational Co., 
7 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Western Agency, 7Q Wabash Avenue, 

Chicago, Ill. 
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Estey Organs. 


STAND ALONE as the leading Organs of the 
World. For delightful quality, purity and ex- 
ee rou, of tone, variety of effects and 
urability, they HAVE NO EQUAL. 


Estey Pianos 


most popular Pianosever made. Have eq 
A t with the celebrated Estey Organs. Seen 
first class. Fully warranted. Only medium 
, ortime payments. Address 


ESTEY & CAMP, 


md 918 Olive St., ST , LOUIS, MO. 
we refer to any Bank in St. Louisor Chicago. 





A NEW ERAIN PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Any one can make good photos with the 
Champion Camera and Equipments. No 
previous knowledge of the art necessary. 
Business suitable for everybody. $50 per 
week easily made. Process simple and sure 
Don’t miss this chance of securing the 
test invention of the century, but send 

cents silver or aga s, for 

~~ ey book w full 


la 32 
Ce ond sample photos. gh’ full partion. 
in it. Address . 
The SCHULTZE, Photo Equip- 


ment | Gon 5 Chatham Square, New York: 
tion this Journa) 


WORCESTERS 


UNABRIDGED QVARTO 


DICTIONARY 





With or without Denison’s Patent Index. 
EDITION OF 1887. 
Enlarged 


BY THE ABDITION OF 


A New Pronouncing Biographical 
Dictionary 


Of nearly 12,000 personages, and 


A New Pronouncing Gazetteer of 
the World, 


noting and /ocating over 20,000 places. 

Containing also over 12,500 new words, 

5.000 added, together ‘with A Table of 

Words in Generali Use, with 

ther Synonymes. 

ILLUSTRATED WITH WOOD-CUTS AND FULL- 
PAGE PLATES. 
The National Standard of American Literature. 
For sale by all Booksellers. 

J. B. Lippincott Company, Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
4-21-1t Mention this Journal 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farmas, ete. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


tele hie ® Carpenter Organs, 


FOR 


















The Carpenter Or- 
gans contain the cel- 
ebrated CA 


ON. They 


improvements. 
ranging in price from $20 


ments churches, 
Free. 


Vi 


to ministers an 


Mention this Journal 1-91-4t 


Home, School 
Church, end 
Chapel. — 


RPEN- 
TER ORGAN AC. 
TI are 
pure in tone, perfect 
in construction, in 
exact aceord with the voice, and tull of patented 
More than Ag different styles, 
“Mr. Carpenter 
builds most emphatically an sonnet OrGaAN.— 
Youth’s Companion, All Organs of our manu- 
facture warranted for eo Special induce- 

Catalogue 
KE. P. CARPENTER & OO., Brattlebore, 


Latin and Gree 
HOMES Tone use the and Sr eat 
EAR CLASSICS.” Sample page ~~ 
Catalogue of School- Books free. C. DESILVER & 
ae o. (E = 11:02 Walnut Street, PHILA 
ELPHIA, PA 1—21—12t. 





Oldest and best known in U. S, 
Established 1855. 
7 East 14TH 8rt., N.Y. 


Seer TEACHER'S AGENCY. 












GXCLORE 


Every home, school, and office needs 
a Cyclopedia, which should be reli- 
able, fresh as to information, and low 
in price. Johnson’s Universal 
Cyclopedia (1887) is ten years later 
than either Appletons’ or the Britan- 
nica, is more reliable and satisfactory, 
and costs only half as much. 











Life Imsurance 
AT ACTUAL COST. 


Persons desirous of obtaining life insurance at 
actual cost, should write for circulars to the 


Security Mutual Benefit Society 
No. 233 Broadway, New York. 


This Society claims that since its organization 
the cost to a member of middle age has been Jess 

” than twelve dollars a year for each thousand dol- 
lars of insurance. 







A. J. JOHNSON & CO.., 
1l Great Jones St., New York. 


“Nor tQuaen By ANY OTHER. 
Catholic Child's Letter Writer. 


This is the title of a new school book, which has 
become a is earetged since its first 
pearance last Ma t in two parts: 
the firs first book "for the Primary Grades; the 
second — Sixth, ath and a Grades. No 
Catholic school should be without it. 
Send for sample copies to 
ST. JOSEPH'’S ACADEMY. 
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Professor ri 


Ss 


for first lesson and begin study at once. Address 


Monti ie, one of its ori 
WELFTH SESS! 


Excursions and P; 


V. 5S. TYLER. 


Professor W. L. 


icnics on Saturdays. Beautitul at Qantas location 
session of the School was the best yet held.” —PresipENT SEELYE. 
“a of Languages .’’~—Pror. 


amverst Summer School of Languages, 


Established i - 1877, and since Dr Sanveur’s removal in 1883, continued under the management ot 
inal faculty, will hold its 


N AT AMHERST 
Y 2d, to AUGUST 3d, 18 
TWENTY-NINE Gatetees and Lecturers. 
Instruction given in MINE LANGUAGES, 
FRENCH, CHEMISTRY, ART. 
AMHERST, SYSTEM OF PHYSICAL TRAIN 


and German. 


COLLEGE 
8. 


FORTY: TWO Classes daily. 
also in EARLY ENGLISH, OLD 


aa. Saree PHONETICS, and the 


Lectures daily in French 
“The recent 
“ Realizes the ideal of a Summer 


Circular and Programme FREE. Address 


MONTAGUE, Amherst, Mass, 





Gives information to parents a 
Supplies teachers with the | 

Secures competent and well qualifie 
Full particulars will be mailed upon application. 


3-21-6t Mention this Paper 


his Paper Central 
HORTH 


ND FREE. Ten “Lessons in 
Shorthand by Mail, Free or CuarGe. Send 


Witt J. 


upson, Columbus, O 
12-20-tf. 
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We herewith present you 
the exceedingly valuable notice 
ij that we sell the so highly cele- 
@) brated Eldredge & Diamond Ma- 
chines extremely cheap at retail 
in unoccupied territory. Sent on 
: trial if desired. Special induce- 
ments ro protection to good dealers. Liberal 
discount to ministers. Singer Machines oars. 
oer and information free. J. G. GEITZ, 

ral Western Agent, {9{7 and 1319 North 
M et St, St. a, Mo. 


RUG MACHINE. 





Largest Profits! Don’t tail to 
write for agency. FC. CO., 

No. 1118 Washington Ave., ? Louis, Mo, 
21-1 Mention this Journal 


Quickest Sales! 





SPECIALLY for the HOUSEHOLD. 


HE AMERICAN ANALYS 


AND 


PRACTICAL COOK AND HCUSE- 
KEEPER. 


A Semi Monthly Journal ot Pure food, Popular 
Science, and the Suppression of Adulteration. 
Volapuk, the new universal language, will 

be fully explained and taught in our volume for 


$1.00 A YEAR. 


Sample Copies Free. 


Office, 19 Park Place, NEW YORK, 
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INTERNATIONAL LANGUACE. 


HAND BOOK OF 


=| VOLAPUK. 


Third Edition, Revised. 


NATIONAL TEACHER'S BUREAU, 


nd guardians free of charge. 


best positions they are capable of filling. at small cost. 
teachers for all grades o 


schools and colleges without cost, 


Cc. H. HARRIS, Manager. 


Superintendent City Schools, 
Office HUN M BOLDT, KAN SAS. 


EBSTER’S 


UNABRIDGED. 
an or woman wantin 
WESSTERS UNABRIDGED 
PICTORIAL D 


ICTIONARY ,— 
LATEST EDITION, Price, $12, 
can obtain it without a cent of 
perme we by doing a little respectable, 
and not at all unpleasant work 
for me in his or her immediate vicinity. 
iculars on application. 


J. WORTH, 
1710 Franklin Avenue, __ ST. LOUIS, MO. 





UR “Fools to Work With” 
increase the efficiency of the 
teacher greatly—increase the attend- 
ance and interest in the school, and 
profit the pupils largely. Enclose 2c. 
stamp for circulars. Address The 
J. B. Merwin School Supply Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 





The New Cyclopedia of Family Medicine. 
a s 


a 
By Geo. M. Beard, M.D., of N. Y., and Ten Associate 

Ednore 2 and 170 Authors. Giv es Causes, Symptoms and Re 
liable Remedies for every Ill (Allopathic and omceopathic) 

“Tt cannot fail to be useful eae it goes, —J. 
Buckley, D.D., LL.D., Ed. NV. ¥. Christian Advocate. 

“ A remarkably sensible and cstiehie i for young and 
old.”"—C. A. Stoddard, D.D., Ed. N. Y. Observer. 

“T keep it ona prominent shelt ‘in m library, and findita 
kind of Guardian } vee ¢ the household in matters sanitary 
and hygienic.’"—Rev. Jose 
1,500 Tilustrated hatneed ite 00 to $ $000, Agents Wane 
E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 71 Bay, N jo We 
Bo S and Girls send §Oc, for sample Self- 

inking Rubber Stamp, to print your name 
on Cards, etc. Latest out. Agents wanted. 

E. 8. MILLER’S Rubber Stamp and Printing 
House, Newark, O. 2-21- al 








e 
Ug. 
Teachers’ Bureau. 


a? 
[Both Sexes.) 


Supplies Professoys, Teachers, Governesses. 
Musicians, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families, 
and Churches. Also, Book- keepers, Stenog- 





$1 by Mail. 
CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, 
58 West 32d-S:reet, 
NEW YORK, N., Y. 


NGRAVED CARDS BY MAIL. An 
Engraved Visiting Plate and §0Q Cards 
. Wedding Invitations, the latest 
$1.99. Send stamp for Sample Sheet. 
Mention this paper. 


RITING PAPERS BY MAIL. 
All grades of Wruing Papers by the 
Pound the Sees gt way to buy. You 
get nearly double the quantity than by 
the quire forsame money. All the New- 
est Papers. Send stamp for Sample 
Book. 927 Arch Street, 


Wm. H. Hoskins Co, PHILADELPHIA 
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TIME 1S MONEY | 


TEACHERS! Vou can save time and money 
by using GR'FFIN’S GRADE and ATTEND- 
ANCE CARD. Copyright 1886. Recommended 
by Commissioner of Education and State and 





County Supts. all over the U.S. Arranged for 
6o scholars. 
it. Send 1oc for sample tothe 
FFIN, Box 100, 


One day saved Stacron Jo b 


ie JOH 





11-20-1at South St. Louis. 


B Ci , Oregor . 
Mention this Jounal 
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raphers, Copy ists, to Business Firms. 
MRS, A. D. CULVER, 
329 Fitth Avenue, N. Y. City. 
3- -21-6t 


SOUTHERN — “Th 


westeen School Agency 


Assists Teachers in obtaining lucrative positions; 
introduces to ney Schools and Families su- 
perior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, 
and Governesses. Only qualified teachers are 
sqrommenene. Teachers pay a registration fee 
of $2.00. Nocharge is made to those seeking 
Teachers. Register at once. Address 

Miss RaNNiE 8. BuRKOUGHS, Mt. Sterling, Ky. 

4-21 3t 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU. 


No Fex for Registration. 20 cts. for postage, 
and when a position is secured, commission. Un- 
surpassed facilities and large business in placing 
Competent Teachers in suitable positions, Form 
for stamp. EMPLovers are served without 
charge. - Our supply of teachers is the largest and 
best; they are selected and registered on theit 
merits, not for an advance fee. 

R. E. Avery, Manage 








4-21-6t 2 West 1th St. ell York. 
WANTED. $25 2week ** ex: 
penses _— Steady work. New 
a. Sompies free. J.F. HILL & 


., Augusta, Maine. 2-21- 


— 


Please mention this Journal in 
answering advertisements. 
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Pnunted for the Editors, by PERRIN & SMITH, 

snd “Entered at the postoffice at St. Louis, Mo., 
iad admitted for transmission through the mails 
stsecond-class rates * 
















Mr. J. H. Bates, Newspaper Advertising 
ter 41 Park Row (Tansee uilding), New 








is authorized to contract for advertisements 
in all the editions of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION at our best rates. 
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THE postal clerks are new, green 
ud unreliable; better register our 
Premium Cyclopedia, it costs only ten 
tents to register. 

THE best way to comprehend is to 
io, What we learn the most thor- 
bughly is what we learn to some ex- 
*nt by ourselves.—Kant. 








THE employment most honorable 
td most profitable to the people, is 
*labor for the diffusion and the ex- 
bsion of the ideas of men. 

The true victories, the only ones 
hich we need never lament, are 
408e won over the dominion of ignor- 
hee.— Napoleon Bonaparte. 


—_ 





EncouraGE the use of books of re- 
rence, like our Premium Cyclopedia, 
bY referring to them frequently your- 


_—_- 


A LirE distilling drop by drop has 
ft these tokens of its interest in the 
Progress of the people. 




















St. Louis, April 9, 9, 1888. 











> . et éesesteore Managing Editor 
iON. >. SHANNON, ) 
onor ‘1, B ATOSBORNE, } Associate Editors. 
PROF. R. o: NORTON, | 
Terms, per year, in advance.........+++.... $1 co 
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NoMfNATIONS for a successor to 
Chief Justice Waite being in order, 
what happier suggestion can be made 
than that of T. M. Cooley, who has 
added to the other evidences of his at- 
tainments the accepted work upon U. 
8. Constitutional Law. 
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THE people of the South, in all the 
States, are in favor of the Blair Bill by 
a very large majority. 

Let the Committee on Education in 
the House of Representatives report 
the bill early—as it passed the Senate 
for the third time—for action. 





TEACHERS need libraries ; need to 
travel; need contact with the outside 
and out-of-sight world; need more 
money, more culture, more enthusi- 
asm. 

$77,000,000 of money would help ma- 
terially in all these directions. 

The United States Senate, by an 
increased majority, vote to give this. 
What are the teachers doing to secure 
it? 

If wedo not now secure $77,000,000 
of money for educational purposes, 
whose fault will it be? Are weall 
doing our duty to secure this? 





LET the people demand an early re- 
port and the passage of the Blair Bill 
by the House of Representatives. 


It has passed the Senate three times; 
each time by an increased affirmative 
vote. Thirty-three, thirty-six and the 
last time an affirmative vote of thirty- 
nine. Itis well understood that the 
Education Committee has again been 
carefully packed, as if was two years 





ago, by Mr. Carlisle, to prevent a fa- 
vorable report, or indeed any report. 
If the House should get a chance to 
vote it would pass the measure, and 
by a large majority, but it is not to 
have the chance. To throttle the bill 
in the committee, is the only resource 
left it seems that will be employed by 
the conspirators Carlisle & Co. 

Of course this will not be the end of 
the question. The evidence that the 
Southern people are becoming more 
and more aroused upon it abound. If 
this were not the case, we should see 
a different course taken by the Sena- 
tors from North Carolina, Florida. 
and Georgia. It may be safe enough 
for the Delaware Senators, and for 
those from Kentucky, to stand upon 
a hide-bound Bourbon platform, but 
men who appreciete the movements 
of enlightenment in the South do not 
now array themselves either as par- 
tisans or as the accomplices of illiter- 
acy and its inevitable and ruinous re- 
sults among the people. 





The Committee on education in the 
House of Representatives who are re- 
sponsible for reporting or for delaying 
of this beneficent measure consists of 

Allen D. Candler, of Georgia. 

Peter P. Mahoney, of New York. 

William H. Crain, of Texas. 

Asher G. Caruth, of Kentucky. 

Charles R. Buckalew, of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Edward Lane, of Illinois. 

James E. Cobb, of Alabama, 

John B. Pennington, of Delaware. 

James O'Donnell, of Michigan. 

Joseph D. Taylor, of Ohio. 

Charles A. Russell, of Connecticut. 

James J. Belden, of New York. 

James B. White, of Indiana. 


Friends of this bill had better write 
direct to members of this committee 
urging them to report the bill early 
for action. 
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WE can secure $77,000,000 now by 
united, immediate action, to length- 
en the school terms and to increase 
the compensation of our underpaid 
and overworked teachers, Can we 








not have this immediate and united 


action? We ought to have it? 
em i 


IS NOT THIS TRUE? 


HAT do our teachers think of 
it? 

Rev. Phillips Brooks, of Boston 
says: 

‘*That no real profession that has a 
right to exist in the community lives 
its life from year to year without 
spreading through the community 
some great pervading feeling that be- 
comes part of the community’s life 
and influences the way in which 
every part of the community’s work 
is done. Now, what is it that your 
profession spreads through the com- 
munity so pervasively? Is it not the 
great consciousness of safety? That 
is what civilization and laws: under- 
take to do. 

Constitutions and governments di- 
rectly make no man rich. 

The law makes no man rich—except 
it is the lawyer. 

Government and law are the great 
provisions man has made for the or- 
ganization of human society, and 
they have their supreme value in 
this, that they create conditions un- 
der which the best work of the mind 
is done. 

You cannot take danger out of life, 
thank God, but you can take out of 
life the lower dangers. And the 
whole tendency of progress is toward 
the removal of the lower, the more 
immediate dangers, so that a man 
may be free to encounter the higher 
dangers that train his manhood and 
ennoble his life.”’ 

This higher training our teachers 
give all the time. 





CARLISLE seems to be a very smart, 
sharp, unscrupulous partisan politi- 
cian, incapable of rising to the level ot 
even an ordinary statesman ! 

This is not the best timber out of 
which to make a Chief Justice of the 
United States Court ? 





REMEMBER and send 10 cts. to reg- 
ister our Premium Cyclopedia, which 
we give free to every subscriber to 
this JOURNAL, 
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LET us insist on the things that are 
urgent, 

More money for education. 

Longer school terms. 


Better compensation for the teach- 


ers, and the payment of the salary 
earned at the end of each month, as 
other State and County officers are 
paid. 





THESE illiterates live under an 


over-burden at present; let us beware 
when hunger and thirst and despair 


drive them to madness. 





How deeply black is the night of 
the mind that Carlisle & Co. stand 
for in keeping six millions of our peo- 


ple in illiteracy. 





THESE teachers work for and come 
to impart a new impetus to all right 


progress. 
welcome. 


Let us give them hail and 





THIS mob of six millions of illiter- 
ates is the victim of darkness; the 
shame of democracy; the standing 
menace to progress, law and order. It 
is our first duty to relieve it—to edu- 
cate it for the duties and responsibil- 
ties of citizenship. 

CARLISLE & Co., belong to that 
class of statesmen who used to be 
conspicuous for believing that a fact 
—like illiteracy for instance—can be 
got rid of by ignoring it. 

EVERY postoffice in the United 
States is based upon the principles of 
the Blair Bill. If this Bill is wrong, 
then all the postoffices in the United 
States should be closed up. 











EVERY cent expended on rivers and 
harbors, is an endorsement of the 
principle of the Blair Bill. 


—_" 
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Every acre of land given for edu- 
cation by the Government in all its 
history past and present, is an en- 
dorsement of the Blair Bill. 

EVERY appropriation made for the 
Indian Schools is an endorsement of 
the Blair Bill. 








_" 
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THE transformation of the mob of 
illiterates into people, becomes our 
duty at once. 








THE last word of illiteracy is stu- 
por. This is the night of the soul 
brooding over six millions in this 
country to-day. 





=> se. 
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THIs whole mass of illiterates 
creeps in the darkness of blindness— 
not having the power to love their 


country—only to hate it. 





[r is not one session of the school, 
one season, that the real teacher il- 
lumes—it is the whole of humanity 
now on to the end of time. This is 


their work. 





THE members of the United States 
Senate say—by voice and by vote— 
that the work done by our teachers 
is so vast, so important, that we will 


force it. What do the teachers say ? 





Wuat stupidity and criminality it 
is on the part of Carlisle & Co. to de- 
feat the will of the people, in refer- 
ence to this measure of Federal Aid 
for Education. 





CERTAINLY a large majority of the 
intelligent people of the South are in 
favor of the Blair Bill. It is claimed 
by those best posted, who are on the 
ground, that two-thirds of the people 
favor Federal Aid for education 

This would be, by all means, the 
most equitable way to dispose of the 
surplus, The money belongs to the 
people. They paid it into the United 
States Treasury. The politicians did 
not pay itin. They produce less of 
value than any other class of people— 
and yet Carlisle enters into a con- 
spiracy with other unscrupulous poli- 
ticians to prevent action on the Blair 
Bill in the House of Representatives. 
They can “‘ handle” ignorance and 
illiteracy, but are afraid of intelli- 
gence among the people. 





MR. SAVAGE AGAIN. 


Ir is indeed fortunate that the so- 
called learned professions yet re- 
tain sufficient self-respect to insist up- 
on an elementary education asa prep- 
aration. And yet one must be dense- 
ly ignorantof the facts in the case if he 
does not know that no college or high 
school or academy seeks to make 
specialists ; that no institution so per- 
verts the idea of ‘“‘a liberal educa- 
tion’’ and that, as a fact, but a small 
proportion even of the graduates seek 
professional life. It is unfortunate- 
ly true that none are so blind as those 
who will not see. The fact that it was 
shown in St. Louis that 1,200 boys 
had taken to 105 different pursuits, 
that the annual average of profession- 
al men was less than one a year, has 
had no effect upon the assertions of 
local political philosophers. Hence it 
must not be ascribed to Mr. Savage 
as a fault that he displays this same 
innocent ignorance, though the valid- 
ity of his conclusions is thereby great- 
ly impaired. 

The third argument assumes a con- 
flict between the needs of those who 
continue their course as far as the 
higher grades and of those who close 
their school-days as soon as they can 
earn a dollar a week for home con- 
sumption. As an educational fact, 
such a conflict is wholly imaginary. 
The boy who is to pursue a profes- 
sional career learns his Reading, 
Writing, Arithmetic, Geography, 
History and Spelling in precisely the 
same way and with precisely the 
same object as the boy who is toevol 
ute into a cash-boy. 

The defects of the schools lie in a 
direction quite different—in an at- 
tempt to teach—not what is best 
worth and of universai value—but ail 
that may ultimately become desirable 








vote $77,000,000 to sustain and rein-| 





for one to know. The smattering of 
which complaint is so frequently 
made, is not caused by the existence 
of higher grades, but by the persis- 
tent demand of persons that the child 
shall be taught to sew, to cook, to 
draw, to sing—that he shall be so 
taught that if he leaves school in the 
fourth grade he shall be armed for all 
human needs. This unintelligent 
pressure from those who are willing 
to experiment with other persons’ 
children, has resulted in the supply 
of teachers who are willing to say 
that all these things can be done in 
conjunction with proper attention to 
the legitimate work of the school- 
room. One would think that persons 
had no acquaintance with children 
and were equally ignorant of human 
experience. Those who leave school 
at the age of ten years should have 
received four years’ value in the way 
of regular studies—but it should not 
be a matter of surprise that their at- 
tainments are limited in extent; and it 
should be the occasion for commiser- 
ation rather than the plea for limit- 
ing human necessities by the prosper- 
ity of the least fortunate. 

Coming to the assertive portion of 
Mr. Savage’s article, we find that the 
first end of public education is to fit 
children for citizenship; the require- 
ments for this are—as he states,— 
1, fitness for self-support; 2, intelli- 
gent use of his ability; 3, intelligent 
morality. 

No one with genuine interest in ed- 
ucation will dispute the desirableness 
of these ends. 

But as soon as the general state- 
ments begin their conversion into 
specific measures, we must differ en- 
tirely from Mr. Savage. To attain the 
first, he insists upon Industrial Edu- 
cation. Without denying the possi- 
bility or desirability of some attention 
to this as an optional course, we can- 
not but see that the remedy is only 
another form of the disease under 
treatment. 

Mr. Savage inadvertently omits his 
recipe for the communication to child- 
ren of from six to ten years of age 
‘*so much general intelligence as 
shall make it safe for them to become 
citizens.’? He seems to have himself 
forgotten the recent Civil War, whose 
honors rest not upon “ political up- 
holsterers,””’ but upon men who, how- 
ever subject to reproach as men ignor 
ant of books, yet vindicated their po- 
litical intelligence in a manner which 
should humble such wise men as our 
Congressional Bureaus of War. 

Then, too, Mr. Savage should be re- 
minded that while many an older pa- 
triot was buying substitutes and trad- 
ing in cotton, the academies and col- 
leges of the land were emptied by the 
less tempered enthusiasm of their 
students. 

For the third desideratum Mr. Sav- 
age suggests opposition to the Roman 
Catholic Church, which ‘is now the 
only real danger that threatens our 





educational system.’’ Happy man 
whose lot is cast in some section of 
the country where the interests of the 
public schools are threatened by no 
more imminent danger! In such 
parts of the country as are heard from 
through the press, the dangers threat- 
ened and undergone are at once more 
real and more distinctive. 

The Public Schools suffer from the 
want of intelligent interest of those 
who will not take time to examine the 
results in their entirety; from the 
neglect which renders them the spoils 
of the political placeman; from the 
‘‘ influence” of those who meddle 
with questions which they do not 
study. 

All the defects of instruction, both 
public and private, arise from the ig- 
norance of those who mistake partial 
views for universal truths, and who 
recognize nothing but the failure of 
the schools to operate their schemes. 
The overcrowding of pupils in the 
rooms; the ‘frills’? in the course of 
study; the employment of inefficient 
teachers ; the substitution of ‘‘ smat- 
tering’’ for exact knowledge—all have 
this excuse—no more. Improvement of 
our schools will follow, not upon the 
assumption of a new “ fad,’”’ but upon 
the employment of trustworthy offi- 
cers to execute the measures, which 
from time to time the community 
may come to value. 

We trust that as Mr. Savage’s ar- 
ticle is the first of a series, his suc- 
cessors will be chosen with reference 
to some other qualification than that 
of profeesional eminence. 


ALL TRUE. 








HE people of California seem to 

be fully alive to the importance 
and to the advantages to be derived 
from the meetings of the National 
Educational Association, to be held 
in San Francisco, July 17th, 18th, 19th 
and 20th. Efficient committees have 
been appointed, representing the va- 
rious interests involved, which—as 
the people see—mean a good deal 
more to that State than a discussiou 
of the three ‘‘ #’s.”’ 

From an address delivered before 
the California Teachers’ Association, 
by LeRoy Brown, President of the 
University of Nevada, we clip the 
following, as indicating the mutual 
advantages to be derived from the 
event. President Brown says : 

‘*f regard this as one of the most 
important meetings to California, of 
any which has ever been held in our 
State. I mean in the opportunity it 
offers of making our State, with its 
wonderful resources and attractions, 
known throughout the length and 
breadth of the land as it could be 
made known in no other way. Re- 
member that the people who will at- 
end this meeting are those accustom- 
ed to observe, to think, to talk. And 
remembering also that they have au- 
diences to address daily, and audi- 
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ences which are accustomed to receive 
from them as facts all they tell, and 
that in every department of their 
work and intercourse with their class- 
es will constantly occur opportunities 
for illustrations drawn from what 
they saw and heard in California. 

Other traia loads of tourists who 
come to our State, crowd our great 
hotels for a few days, visit a few 
points of special interest, live a life 
apart and by themselves, and go 
away, bearing no word, because they 
know nothing of our institutions, our 
homes, our. people. Thus, much mis- 
conception has prevailed abroad con- 
cerning us, and the heroes of Poker 
Flat and Roaring Camp have been, by 
many, seriously regarded as the true 
types of our people.”’ 

Teachers, and others, who avail 
themselves of this opportunity to vis- 
it the Pacific Coast, and take into 
their lives its history, resources and 
development, will, we hope, tully 
appreciate the interest, generusity 
and efforts of those who have made 
the trip possible under such favor- 
able auspices. 

President Brown says further : 

‘In the officers of the Central Pa- 
cific Railroad Company we had stal 
wart friends, who stood firmly by us, 
and it was by and through their ef.- 
forts that the guaranty for the trans- 
portation rates was finally given. 

Senator Stanford from tne first has 
manifested great interest in the pro- 
posed meeting of the Association 
here: and the personal presence in 
tue East of Messrs. Goodman and 
Stubbs, of the Central Pacitic Com- 
pany, and their untiring efforts there, 
alone finally secured the desired re- 
sults.’’ 

The local Executive Committee are 
already at work, and have organized 
by the election of Hon. Ira G. Hoitt 
as President, James G. Kennedy as 
Vice-president, and James W. Ander- 
son as Treasurer, and will, from now 
to next July, hold regular meetings 
at the Occidental Hotel, San Francis- 
co, every Saturday evening. The 
Committee has employed Jo H. Pryor, 
Manager of the Pacific Educational 
Journal, as permanent Secretary, and 
he, with such necessary assistants as 
shall be appointed from time to time, 
will constitute the Bureau of Inform- 
ation, with headquarters at 612 Clay 
Street, San Francisco, to whom all in- 
quiries should be addressed, and with 
whom all correspondence should be 
conducted. 


oo or 

Tus mob of six millions of illiter- 
ates growing up in this country, have 
nd sight, no knowledge, no discern 
ment, no will, no faith—the men have 
ho wives, no children, only females 
with young—and Carlisle & Ce., 
would perpetuate this hideousness on 
our body politic—this plague spot of 
disease! What a shame that threeor 
four men should use their power for 
such unsafe and unrighteous end in 
the House of Representatives. 





HON. WILLIAM M. EVARTS. 


UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM 


NEW YORK. 
**In divers functions, 
Setting endeavor in continual motion.” 
--SHAK, 


AS a lawyer and a statesman Sen- 
ator Evarts stands at the head 
of the American Bar. His career in 
his profession has been one of unfail- 
ing diligence and brilliant success. 

He is a graduate of Yale and of 
Harvard. 

Mr. Evarts was leading counsel for 
President Johnson in the impeach- 
ment proceedings of 1868, and from 
July 15th of that year until the end 
of the Johnson administration, was 
Attorney-General of the United 
States. He represented the United 
States in the tribunal of arbitration 
which determined on the Alabama 
Claims at Geneva. 

In 1876 he was appointed by Gov- 
ernor Tilden to serve on the Charter 
Commission. He was Secretary of 
State from March 12th, ’77 to March 
8rd, ’81. 

He received the degree of LL. D., 
from Union College in 1857, from Yale 
College in 1865, and from Harvard 
in 1870, so that he is both by culture 
and experience fully competent to de- 
cide legal and constitutional ques- 
tions such as are involved in the Blair 
Bill. 

He was elected to the United States 
Senate in 1885, and his term of service 
will expire March 3rd, 1891. 

He has been present and heard all 
the arguments for and against the 
Blair Bill, and he not only voted for, 
but spoke for, the Blair Bill. 

We commend the following extract 
from a speech he made in favor of the 
Blair Bill to those who desire to know 
what this eminent jurist and states- 
man has to say of its 


‘*PRINCIPAL FEATURES.”’ 
Senator Evarts said : 








States. 


‘¢ T now come to the principal fea- 
ture of this bill. In the first place the 
bill adheres to the proposition that 
we are not to undertake the regula-/ 
tion of the instruction of the schools 
and their management inside the 


We are offering an endowment in 
aid of the resources and of the activi- 
ties and of the desires of the differ- 
ent States. Weare not undertaking 
to coerce in the least degree the ac- 
ceptance or permission on the part of 
the States to meet and accept this 
proposition or to reject it. 

Then we are careful after this en- 
dowment is pressed upon them and 
is accepted by them, to effect no other 
coercion, or persuasion which is a bet- 
ter phrase of it, to use and employ 
these agencies and these resources 
which shall in the least enervate 
their domestic interests or break 
down the zeal and the virtue of their 
own endowments in the same direc- 
tion. 

Beyond that, although they protect 

their funds, their principal being sup- 
plemented or reduced by our added 
aggregate wealth, we also do not com- 
pel in the least that taxation for a 
dollar shall be pressed there beyond 
their present purposes and their pres- 
ent laws. We hold before them no 
compulsion that they shall raise from 
their own resources, by taxation or 
otherwise, an equal amount to that 
which we offer them. 
We guard, then, on the one side and 
on the other, against any encroach- 
ment upon the freedom and the ease 
of the state in meeting this endow- 
ment—first by saving them from any 
fear that our endowment may check, 
or nip, or divert, the growing zeal 
and growing duty, and growing per- 
formance of duty among their own 
people by their own taxation. We 
say to them: ‘‘ You are to receive 
from us under this distribution no 
more than you raise yourselves.”’ 

On the other hand, as I say, neither 
by undue excitement nor by any men- 
ace of withdrawing aid, do we urge 
the taxation beyond the easy and 
proper assessments that may be laid. 
We say to the States : 

‘ Whatever you raise and only that 
amount, you shall receive; and if 
you raise ap to the amount that we 
offer, then you have a doubled for- 
tune.’ So if the Senator from Ala- 
bama (Mr. Morgan) will allow me, all 
this apprehension of the pressure of 
the people of Alabama, whom he so 
ably represents and defends, in their 
inctitutions, in their policy, in their 
customs, in their tendencies—it seems 
to me, swings entirely free of the 
measure of this bill.” 





OF course there are honest differ- 
ences of opinion on these great public 
questions, which are not only to be 
tolerated—but, more than this, they 
are to be encouraged and respected. 


On the question of Federal Aid to 
Education there is great diversity of 
sentiment. People are absorbed in 
other questions and in other direc- 
tions, and are almost obliged to form 
their opinions on hearsay—and as 
it happens too frequently from 
those who themselves have not read 





the bill, and do not know and cannot 
intelligently state its provisions. 

Once it happened that in an educa- 
tional convention, less than a thou- 
sand miles from the city of Boston, a 
resolution was about to be passed, 
condemning the measure, when the 
question was sprung as to what were 
the objectionable features and provis- 
ions of the Bill, when not one single 
individual could be found who had 
ever read the Bill. 

The opposition comes mainly from 
such sources, or from these who are 
entirely and wilfully ignorant, not 
only of the provisions of the Bill but 
of the condition of affairs from which 
springs its absolute necessity. 

Then too, many oppose it, because 
they do not know that the Govern- 
ment, from its very foundation, has 
all along in its history been doing 
what the Blair Bill proposes to do to- 
day. More than one hundred millions 
of acres of land have been donated by 
the Government for Educational pur- 
poses—some of it worth fifty dollars 
an acre to-day—by virtue of the in- 
telligence which has utilized it for 
wise purposes. 

Is it not as well to give ten millions 
of dollars as it is to give ten millions 
of acres of land? 

If it is proper and beneficial to give 
the one, it certainly is to give the 
other. 

Honest differences of opinion—as 
we said before—are not only to be 
tolerated, but respected. But in or- 
der to be respected, an opinion must 
be based on something beside hear- 
say or prejudice. 

Furthermore, differences of opinion 
arising neither from conviction nor 
from insufficient knowledge, must not 
be compromised with. The views of 
“organs” which haveat different times 
taken eonflicting positions on this sub- 
ject; the opinions expressed by either 
subsidized newspapers, or by such 
portions of the press as has pressed 
its irreconcilable opposition, not to 
misappropriation of funds, but to any 
movement favoring popular educa- 
tion—such differences of opinion must 
be recognized only to be opposed. 

Weare sure there is an important 
work for our four hundred thousand 
teachers to do just here—and that is, 
not only to read the Bill, but to be- 
come so familiar with its provisions 
as to be able to explain and defend it 
at all times—nay, more than this, to 
commend it for its wise, beneficent, 
far-reaching, patriotic and saving in- 
fluence, For in this 

“We must not stint our necessary actions 


In the fear to cope with malicious censurers.” 


Senater Blair should remember 
that ‘“‘ against stupidity the gods 
themselves are powerless. 








The illiterates are willing slaves to 
the greed and grasp of those in power. 
Can anything be more hideous or dan- 





gerous in a democracy ? 
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WHAT IT MEANS. 


Sarna in Arkansas, as in 
other States, means something 
more and something beyond a mere 
study of the Text-books. 

These are good to use as keys and 
helps—but only as such. Not only the 
children, but the people too, would be 
greatly benefitted by reading in all 
the schools and in ali the homes of 
this State, the able address of Hon. 
Thos. Essex, of Little Rock. 

We quote a short extract from his 
speech on 

THE RESOURCES OF ARKANSAS, 

He said : 

‘¢ The resources of Arkansas! They 
extend upward from the fertile soil of 
her hills and valleys and downward 
into the bowels of the earth compris- 
ing her territory, where repose, in al- 
most undisturbed slumber, vast de- 
posits of minerals in great variety of 
kind and character. And there they 
have quietly rested in those grand old 
chambers of Nature’s repository for 
ages past. These resources not only 
extend upward and downward, but 
are spread out over the millions of 
acres of her great variety of valuable 
timbers, her thousands of miles of 
navigable rivers—Nature’s own lines 
of transportation -- and the whole 
broad surface of her lowland and up- 
land, which needs but the thrifty and 
well directed labor of the husband- 
man, aided by improved machinery, 
to cause it to yield rich and abundant 
harvests in the field of agriculture 
and horticulture. More than all this 
they reach out far beyond the imagin- 
ary,lines which define her geographi- 
cal position, away to the north, and 
the east, and the south, and through 
those great commercial arteries, the 
rivers and the lakes and the railroads, 
lay hold upon remunerative markets 
for these products of forest and 
stream, of mine, field and factory.” 

Let the boys in the schools get this 
for an exercise in declamation, and 
study it until they get imbued with 
its truth and its spirit. 

Let the study of Geography be rein- 
forced by a practical study of railroad 
maps, so that the children, and the 
people too, may know about these 
“great commercial arteries” that 
bring to the door of every producer 
remunerative markets. 

Mr. H. C. Townsend, the General 
Passenger Agent of the St. Louis and 
Iron Mountain, R. R., in St. Louis, 
will be glad to furnish maps, giving 
this information free, to all who ap- 
ply for them. Drop him a lineand get 
the maps. 
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The Texarkana Independent says 

that 
LITTLE ROCK. 

has come to be one of the finest cities 
west of the Mississippi river. Many 
say the railroads brought about the 
prosperity, others that the factories 
brought in the people, and others that 
fortuitous circumstances caused it all. 
We believe that one of the prime 
causes of its advancement and pros- 
perity bas been the excellence of its 
public schools, schools of which any 
people might well be proud, schools 
managed by directors who know and 
appreciate the value of good teachers, 
and who have the pluck to pay the 
salaries that command the best talent. 

This statement goes to confirm 
what Hon. Frank J. Wise said in his 
great speech on Federal Aid to Edu- 
cation. 





HON. FRANK J. WISE. 


“He had a hand to write this, 
A heart and brain to build it in.’ 
—SHAK. 

Mr. Wise states the present difficul- 
ty clearly and forcibly, and shows 
conclusively that Federal Aid for Ed- 
ucation is sound Democratic doctrine. 

He Said : 

‘“‘As much as the Southern States 
have done, it is utterly impos- 
sible for them to supply sufficient 
revenue to maintain the schools for 
six or nine months in the year, say- 
ing nothing about building school- 
houses and establishing normal 
schools for the training of teachers. 
There are several other causes to be 
considered before our condition can be 
realized. We are placed under the 
disadvantage of having two races to 
educate, requiring under our system, 
separate school houses and separate 
teachers in the same locality, al- 
though the aggregate of pupils in 
many cases would only require one- 
half the number of buildings and one- 
half the number of teachers, thus ne- 
cessitating, according to the law of the 
land and of society, an increased ex- 
penditure. In consequence of the 
sparseness of the population, the dis- 
tricts are large and school-houses are 
remote, which lessens school attend- 
ance to such a degree that the effic- 














The Island Summer School, Martha's Vineyard Mass, | = 


ELEVENTH ANNUAL SESSION. 
School of Methods; Tx=e= weens, Jyly (6 to Aug. 3, 1888, 
Academic Departments: ¥:v2 Weexs, July (6 to Aug. 17, 1888, 


TWENTY DEPARTMENTS 


THE OLDEST of the SUMMER SCHOOLS 


and THE BEST. 





THIRTY INSTRUCTORS. 
OUT IN THE ATLANTIC OCEAN, 
The Very Best Location. 


Low price for board aad for tuition; the finest equipment,—large buildings of its own; the best 


organized for real work, with eminent specialists as instructors. 


formation to 


Send for full circulars of in- 


BENJ. W. PUTNAM, Business Agent, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Orto WILLIAM A. MOWRY, President, 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
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Mention this Journal 





HARVARD UNI VERSITY. 

Courses of Instruction will be given 
in the following —— during the 
Summer Vacation of 1888 :— 

Botany, Chemistry, French, Ger- 
map, Geology, History, Physics, Phy- 
sical Training, Topography. 

For information a 4 to the Secre- 
tary of Harvard Datvesiin. Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 3 21-4t 


SHEFFIELD. SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Courses _in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and Dynamic Engineering, in Aavicuitnen, 
Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geology, in 
Biology, with special reference to preparation 
for a Medical Course, and in General Scientific 
Studies, with English, French, and German, 
Political Economy, History, etc. 


For programme, address Prof. Gro. J. Brusn, 
Executive Officer, New Haven, Conn. 17-J-6-tf 


iency of the school is destroyed, or so 
crippled as to defeat the object in 
view. These drawbacks and obatacles 
cannot be obviated without an in- 
creased expenditure of money. 

As early as 1777, Thomas Jefferson 
urged the establishment of a complete 
and general system of elementary 
schools, academies, colleges and a 
grand central university. His views, 
gathered from his published works 
and formulated, embrace two main 
propositions: 

ist. That the State should control 
the education of its coming citizens 
and maintain a system of free schools. 

2d. That Congress shall make edu- 
cation a public care, and grant 





NATIONAL AID 


to the States to render their schoo) 
systems cemplete. 

For forty-nine years, Jefferson ad- 
vocated the cause of popular educa- 
cation. It was his hand that framed 
the famous ordinances of 1785 and 
1787, which granted millions of acres 
of the public domain for educational 
purposes, and from which Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois and other States, carved 
out of the North West Territory ced- 
ed to the United States by a Southern 
State, receive and enjoy their annual 
millions of school revenue. He was 
the father of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence—the father of a great politi- 


cal party and the father of public ed- | Auto 


ucation in the South. All his theories 
of government were founded upon his 
confidence in the virtue and intelli- 
gence of the people. He looked logi- 
cally, therefore, to the elevation and 
education of the masses as the found- 
ation of republican institutions and 
the bulwark of liberty.” 





ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNI- 
VERSITY, 


For the special preparation of teachers. The tull 
Course of Study te mn three years. Tuition free 
to those who pledge themselves to teach in the 
State; to others, $30 per year. High-School De- 
partment offers the best advantages for preparing 
‘or college or for business. Tuition $30 per year. 
Grammar-School te meme furnishes Se callent 
facilities for obtaining a _ ractical education. 
Tuition $5 B per op ins April 9, 1885, 


Pang 
EDWIN CH HEWETT, President, Normal, I 


Soa UNIVERSIT 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND 


Established 37 years, Best place to secure 
a thoroughly practical and sound Business and ey 


Education. Catalogue and Commercial 
% x COMMON SENSE 
;cOnD”’ the ma an 
CLAS each or 3 for ¢ $\. 7 
.. cA Haskins, Publisher, Ty. + On10 











HUMPHREYS COLLEGE AND 
BUSINESS INSTITUTE. 


The above Institution is located at 
Humphreys, Sullivan Co., Mo. Itis 
a Private Institution owned and con- 
trolled by G. A. Smith. It was built 
in 1884 and enrolled more than one 
hundred students the first year. It 
has been growing in usefulness, and 
during the present year has already 
enrolled 158 students. The course of 
study is equal to that of our Normal 
schools. The work done is very thor- 
ough and already about 100 of the 
students of this vole e are actively 
engaged in the schools of Sullivan 
and adjoining countiee. 





‘THETEADING ENGRAVING matoereageemnn | THE COUNTRY 
rae = METHODS trove: ENGRAVING 


“IVES” PROCESS 


. EVPolMEST 






tee 


ENGRAVING DIRECT FROM 
PH°T°GRAPH, NEGATIVE°R 
BRUSH DRAWINGS. ~ 

No HAND WORK NO REORAWING. 


For iorger salary or change of lo- 
cation, address the Teacher's Do-oper 
ative Association, 170 State St., ‘hie 
cago. Most of the desirable posi- 
tionsin the West are filled pevast 


this agency. 
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$93 Sewing Machine Free | 


‘e want one person town and phy soem to tokeep 
te thuir homes elline of our ART nORMPLES: 
keep and simply show these samples to those thes 4 es will send, 
free, the very Sewing Machine manufactured in the world, with 
all the attachments. This machine 1s made after the SINGER patents, 
which have expired. Before the patents run out, this style —o 
with attachments, was sold for ; itnow sells for $50. Reader, 
itmay seem to you the most WO) DERFUL THING ON EARTH, 
but you can secure one of these machines ABSOLUTELY FREE, 
vided your application comes in first, from your locality, and if you 
will pore im your home and show to those who call, a set of our 
and w artsamples. We donot ask you to show 


these +4. for more than two months, and then they become 

your own pro) art samples are sent to you ABSOLUTELY 
FREE of cost. How c can we doal! this’—easily enough! We often get 
as much as in trade from even a small place, after 


our art samples hare remained where they could be seen fora month 
ortwo. We need one person in each locality, all over the country, 
and take this means of securing them at once. Those who write to 
us at once, will secure, FREE, the very best Sewing ages manu- 
wees and the it of high 


together in 

mail. Write at once; a 
you but one cent, and you know all, should you pon togo 
no farther, why no harm is done. Wonderful as it seems, you need 
pocapital-all is free. Address at once, TRUE & CO., Augusta. Maine, 





Colorado Short Line. 
(Missouri Pacific Railway) 
Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
St. Louis and Kansas City 
= ' 
Pueblo and Denver 
Commencing April lst, 1888 
Leave St. Louis 8.20 P.M. 
Kanegas City 8.20 A.M. 


Ticket Offices, 102 North 4th St. and 
Union Depot. 
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HOW MANY ? 


HERE are more than four hun- 
dred thousand teachers employ- 
ed in the United States in the public 
and private schools ; from June to 
September they enjoy a vacation. 
How many will attend the meeting 
of the National Educational Associa- 
tion in July? We hope not ali of 
them; for if you take this element 
entirely out of any community we 
would not give much for whatis left. 
The San Francisco local Execu- 
tive Committee say, that with “the 
excursions which are organizing all 








over the country, the inquiries 
for accommodations, which even 
at this early day are pour- 


ing in upon the Committee on Hotels 
and Accommodations ; the articles in 
the educational journals of the coun- 
try, and the action had by education- 
al bodies in the various States, all in- 
dicate a veritable national enthusiasm 
—and that the indications are favora- 
ble and ‘give assurance of a very large 
attendance. The most careful and 
conservative calculations place the 
number at from five thousand to sev- 
en thousand ; and from these the fig- 
ures vary from seven thousand to ten 
thousand.” 

The very Jow fares; the general 
desire of people everywhere to visit 
California; and the renown of the 
State as a royal hostess: all these 
contribute to the prospective ten 
thousand. Can the railroads take 
care of all these in the way of trans- 

“portation from two to three thousand 


miles ? 
eee 


CARLISLE’S packed committee on 
education in the House of Represen- 
tatives — the people should under- 
stand—will refuse to report the Blair 
Bill to distribute $77,000,000 for edu- 
cation. 


Mr. H.’C. TOWNSEND, Gen. Pas- 
senger Agent, swings the Missouri 
Pacific System, with its more than 
seven thousand miles of track and 
equipment, into line, to take teachers 
and their friends, who propose to at- 
tend the meeting of the National Ed- 
ucational Association in San Francis- 
co to California, and return. He wish- 
es the crowd to visit St. Louis going 
or coming—both ways—if they like. 

This system will take you from 
Hannibal to Kansas City or Omaha 
direct; from St. Louis to Kansas 
City and Omaha direct; from Cai- 
ro to Little Rock, Texarkana and 
El Paso; from Belmont on to Little 
Rock, Texarkana, and the Texas and 
Pacific to El Paso; from Columbus, 
Ky. on one of theselines to El Paso; 
from Memphis on to El Paso; from 
Helena, Ark. via Little Rock and 
Texarkana; from Arkansas City on to 
El Paso; from Galveston on to El 
Paso; and from Laredo on and 
up to El Paso. From St. Louis 
direct to Fort Worth and on to El 
Paso, or from St. Louis to Kansas 
City, Pueblo and Denver direct, with 
a new and magnificently equipped 
train, connecting there with the Uni- 
on Pacific overland train to Chey- 
enne, Ogden and San Francisco. 

State Delegations, who have pass- 
ed through St. Louis, know that our 
railroad men do nothing by halves. 

Mr. Townsend will send maps of 
the Missouri Pacific System and its 
connections East and West, prompt- 
ly to all who ask for them. These 
are good maps to have in every school 
in the land, with which to study 
practical Geography, and consult if 
you are going to travel Southor West. 

Mr: Townsend makes a modest 
statement of the New Route to Pue- 
blo and Denver direct, under the head 
of ‘Colorado Short Line,” on page 7. 

ee ee ee 


IN THE LEAD. 





8 usual, the Chicago and Alton 

Railroad Company lead off in 
comfort and attractions of their Short 
Quick Route from St. Louis to Chi- 
cago. 

They have just finished at great 
expense two of the most elegant Day 
Coaches ever put on wheels. These 
cars are to be kuown as Ladies’ Pal- 
ace Day Cars, and are run only in 
the day trains, and exclusively for 
first-class through travel, Free of 
Extra Charge. The seats, which have 
high backs and are elegantly uphol 
stered, are a great improvement over 
the old car seat. Each car is carpet- 
ed throughout, and equipped with 
separate toilet rooms for ladies aud 
gentlemen. 

Mr. 8. H. Knight, Fourth and Pine 
Streets, will as usual supply any fur- 
ther infor mation desired. 





ANOTHER of the attractive features 
of the New Palace Day Cars on the 
Chicago and Alton Railroad from St. 





Louis to Chicago, is the splendid 
Smoking Room, which is much larg- 
er than the ordinary smoking room 
in the Pullman Sleeping Car, having 
seating capacity for eight people. 
This smoking room is isolated from 
every other part of thecar. In addi- 
tion to this, the Gentlemen’s Toilet 
Room, while larger, is arranged very 
much in the same way as the Toilet 
Rooms in the Pullman Palace Sleep- 
ing Cars run on the night train. 

Mr. Knight says the Chicago and 
Alton Railroad does not talk much, 
but it furnishes the dest accommoda- 
tions and the quickest time—and 
these elegant Palace Day Cars prove 
this. 





A GOOD ARGUMENT. 





HE editor of the Educational 
Journal of Virginia makes the 
following sensible and plain argument 
for the passage of the Blair Bill by 
the House of Representatives at an 
early day. 
He says: 


‘¢ The money has been already col-| h 


lected—is now in hand. The vaults 
of the Treasury are filled even to 
bursting, and the burning question of 
the hour is, What shall be done with 
the surplus? The Government is like 
a certain Biblical character, who is 
represented as exclaiming, ‘‘ What| as 
shall I do? for I have not where to 
bestow my goods.’”’ The surplus is a 
standing menace to the Government 
—an immense temptation to corrup- 
tion and to illegal and hurtful legis- 
lation. 

It is the people’s money, drawn, 
alas! too frequently, from galling 
poverty, and not needed for any legit- 
imate demands of the Government ; 
and what better or more equitable 
use can be made of it than to restore 
it to those to whom it belongs, especi- 
ally when it is proposed to do it in a 
way which will so largely assist them 
in fulfilllng the duties of good citizen- 
ship? 

There is yet another element which 
deserves the very highest considera- 
tion in the proper decision of this 
question. 

The ‘‘ Wards of the Nation” have a 
high claim, not only upon the charity 
and magnanimity of the Government, 
but upon its justice. They did not 
push themselves into the position 
they occupy in the land and before 
the world, nor are they responsible 
for their lack of preparation for it. 
Still, it is true, that ignorance among 
the masses—illiteracy, if you choose— 
is the greatest curse that can befall 
any people. 

It is the source of greatest danger 
to free institutions. Now, it goes with- 
out saying, that the Negro cannot ed- 
ucate himself without assistance. Is 
it fair, is it just, with the history of| {.- 

the recent past before us, that those 
among whom he has his home, who 
are themselves groveling in poverty’s | © 








vale, who themselves need help in 
their efforts to rise to the full height 
of true citizenship, should be still fur- 
ther hindered by the burden of his 
education ? 

Rather should not the Government 
which gave him his freedom give him 
also the means for making that free- 
dom effective and useful—a blessing 
to himself and to the country ?” 

Let the bill, which has passed tie 
United States Senate three times—the 
last time by a larger direct vote than 
ever before—be repurted in the House 
of Saag ct onal 
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OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT 
all comparable to the CuTrcuRA REMEDIES 
in their marvellous properties of cleansing, puri- 
fying and beautifying the skin, and in curing 
torturing, disfiguring, itchin ng scaly and pimply 
diseases of the skin, scalp an blood, with loss of 
air. 
CuticurA, the great Skin Cure, and CuTicura 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared 
from it, externally, and CuTicuRa RESOLVENT, 
the new Blood rifier, internally, cure every 
form of skin and blood disease, from pimples 
to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CuTICURA, soc.; RE 
SOLVENT $:; SOAP, 25c_ Prepared by the Porrer 
DRuG AND CuEmicat. Co., Boston, MAss. 

a&@Send for ‘‘How to Cure Skin Diseases. - 


aw@ Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily <@u 
an prevented by ‘CuTICURA Soar. <@Be 








Dull Aches, Pains, : and Weaknesses in- 
By; relieved by the Cuticura ANTI- 
oe PLASTER, the only pain-killing plas- 
ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 

Cieanses the 
Nasal Passa- 
ges, Allays 
Pain and iIn- 
flammation, 
Heals the Sores, 
Restores the 
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and Smell. 


TRY THE CURE, 


A particle is applied i: to each nostril and is 
agreeable. Price so cents at Druggists; by mail, 
registered, 60 cents. ELY BROS., 235 Greenwich 
Street, New York. 








This most exquisite of Toilet Preparations, the vir- 
tues of which have caused it to be in demand in all 
Civilized Countries, stands 
PRE-EMINENT FOR PRODUCING A- 
OFT It is acknowledged by thousands of 
ladies who have used it daily formany 
years to be the only preparation that does not roughen 
the skin, burn, chap, or leave blacks spots in the pores, 
= ter diasoioentions. All conclude by saying: * “It is 
—_ for the skin I have ever used.” “It 


is theor only ao BEAUTI FU Lae t Ican 


my skin smart and rw . “After having tried every 
rticle, 1 conentee your Medicated Complexion Powder 
the best, and 1 cannot do without it.” Sold by all 
icy Goods MPL. "E ration free up- 
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Iv is a splendid thing amid all the 
warring opinions of intellect to stand 
always upon the progressive side of 
things. Itisa trait of forward-look- 
ing and nobility bringing its own 
strength and recompense. 
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OuR teachers are making history 
fast in these days, although their work 
is not recognized in this direction. 


ase 
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ScIENCE makes pew discoveries 
and combinations all the time. Do 
our teachers keep up with this—their 
ally and handmaid? 





ARE our teachers as anxious and 
willing to help themselves as ‘the 
members of the United States Senate 
are willing to help them? Will the 
four hundred thousand teachers take 
hold now and urge the House of Rep- 
resentatives in Washington to pass 
the Blair Bill? 





THE Southwest, of Fort Worth, 
Texas, says that ‘‘Texas owes her 
teachers $788,000 and is unable to pay 
them,’’ and asks, ‘‘Whatis the mat- 
ter? Are the people becoming in- 
different to this great interest ?’’ 





THE Southwest talks right out “in 
meeting” and in public too, by say- 
ing that ‘‘it would be in better taste 
not to make an unnecessary paradc of 
those millions [of school funds pros- 
pective] at least until the school 
teachers throughout the State can 
get their warrants cashed without 
having to submit to a discount of 
from ten to twenty per cent.”’ 

Do other State and County officers 
in Texas, stand a shave of twenty per 
cent to get their warrants cashed ! 

Do they ? 





THE Southwest pertinently and se- 
riously asks: 

‘*Ts not the condition of the country 
to-day enough to shake the confi- 
dence of the average citizen in the 
capacity of the American people for 
self-government. Nearly one-third of 
ail the money of the country hoarded 
in the National Treasury’’—illiteracy 
on the increase and when the Senate, 
have passed the Blair Bill three times 
to distribute $77,000,000 of the people’s 
money—among the people for educa- 
tion—to teach the ‘‘ average citizen’’ 
enough for ‘‘ self-government ;”’ Car- 
lisle, the Speaker of the Houseof Rep- 
resentatives in Washington, heads 
and leads a conspiracy to defeat this 
beneficent measure. 

Our principal care as teachers must 
be for the moral and intellectual cul- 
tivation of the people. 











PROF, ALEX. HOGG, 
SUPERINTENDENT SCHOOLS, FORT WORTH, TEX. 


‘*A linguist, and a man of such perfection, 


As we do in our quality much want.” 


—SHAK. 


W: take great pleasure in pre-| cannot be successfully controverted. 


senting some facts in regard to 
this distinguished educator, as well 
as some extracts from addresses de- 
livered by him on ‘‘The Railroad in 
Education,’’ and before the National 
Educational Association at its several 
sessions, and on other occasiors also. 

Born in Alabama, educated at the 
University of Virginia, under such 
eminent instructors as Dr. McGuffey, 
Bledsoe, Harrison and others among 
the living, while the spirit of Thomas 
Jefferson, the author of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, brooded over 
the Institution, perpetually teaching 
by his great writings and greater ex- 
ample, the young men congregated 
there. 

Prof. Hogg has come to be not only 
an acknowledged power in the edu- 
cational world, but the exponent of 
some of the best and most advanced 
ideas, which are filling the whole 
land with their energizing and uplift- 
ing influence. 

When he visits Boston, he is the 
guest and counsellor of sich men as 
Hon. Robert C. Winthrop. United 
States Senators gather there also to 
consult with him, and the Boston 
Globe prints an ‘“‘Interview’’ of sev- 


eral columns, in which the leading | 


factors of the new and marvelous 
growth of Texas are so clearly and 
fully and succinctly stated, that at 
least Ave millions of people read it in 
its original form and in its reproduc- 
tion by other papers from one end of 
the country to the other. 


The leading statesmen on the floor | 


of the United States Senate quote of- 





There is no need or occasion to draw 
invidious comparisons, but 
Hogg is known by his work 
and his writings all through the 
country by ten thousand people 
where one has ever heard or read of a 
member of the Texas delegation in 
either branch of Congress. 

Galveston would have had ‘‘deep”’ 
water years ago, and would have held 
her supremacy as the leading sea- 
port on the Gulf Coast for all coming 
time had the views of Prof. Hogg 
prevailed as so clearly and logically 
set forth in his remarkable address on 
this subject. 

Given the same time and the same 
resources, Prof. Hogg would do for 
Texas and the Southwest, both in ed- 
ucation andin railroads,what Charles 
Francis Adams has done for the East 
and the North. 

Prof. Hogg shows that ‘ Texas, 
from being the largest State in the 
Union territorially, has become also 
greater in resources than any of her 
sister States of the South simply on 
account of the indissoluble bond be- 
tween her ‘school lands and her rail- 
roads. He shows that: 

“Of seventy-four cities and towns 
assuming control of their schools, sup- 
plementing the amount received from 
the State (five dollars for each pupil 
of scholastic age annually) by a spec- 
ial tax, sixty-six of these are directly 


Prof. 


/upon the lines of railways, while the 


remaining eight are of easy access to 


| railroads. 


‘“We hear a great deal about what 
‘The Fathers of Texas’ have done for 


ten and largely from his writings and | the education of all the children of 
speeches, facts and figures, which | the State; the thousands of leagues 





of land reserved for the counties ; the 
millions of acres for the general school 


fund, 
* * * * * ue 


“The fact is that lands heretofore 
not commanding twenty-five cents an 
acre, are now readily sold for two 
dollars; or the railroads have in- 
creased the school funds eight fold, 
have multiplied their values until 
Texas boasts of a free school fund of 
ninety-five million dollars—a fund 
that will yield at five per cent. per 
annum, $4,750.600.’’ 


The taxable property of the State in 
1871 was $222,504,073 ; in 1887 about 
$650,000,000. 

Prof. Hogg goes on to show what 
the railroads have done {for schools, 
churches, colleges and universities in 
the several States, culminating in the 
thirty million dollar endowment of the 
‘Leland Stanford University” at Palo 
Alto—‘“‘the beautiful, sweet Palo Al- 
to’”’—California, by the President of 
the Central Pacific Railroad, Hon. 
Leland Stanford. 

: “Men are made to bend 

Before the mighty, and to follow on 

Where the great may lead--the gret, 
Whose might is not in crowns and palaces, 
In parchment rolls or blazoned heraldry, 
But in the power of thought, the energy 

Of cultivated mind, whose steady will 

No force can daunt, no tangled path divert 
From its high, onward purpose.”’ 

Or in other words the real test of a 
great man—that at least which must 
secure his place among the higher or- 
der of great men—is his having been 
in advance of his age. This it is which 
decides whether or not he has carried 
forward the great plan of human im- 
provement; has conformed his views 
and adapted his conduct to the exist- 
ing circumstances of society, or 
changed those so as to better its con- 
dition; has been one of the lights of 
the world, or only reflected the bor- 
rowed rays of former leaders, and sat 
in the same shade with the rest of his 
generation, or led them to see anew 
dawn of truth. 

Our space is exhausted, and we 
have scarcely touched but one of the 
large number of able and eloquent ad- 
dresses of Prof. Hogg—but we shall 
pursue the matter more at length in 
subsequent issues. 





THE cry and complaint is—from 
Maine to California—that our school 
terms are too short; that our teach- 
ers are not properly and promptly 
compensated; that illiteracy is on 
the increase—and all this because of 
lack of money. 


What are our teachers doing to 
remedy this state of things ? 

The United States Senate vote $77,- 
000,000 to remedy these evils. The 
Bill is in the hands of the Committee 
on Education in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. If the four hundred thou- 
sand teachers would write, demand- 
ing the passage of this Bill it would 
be passed in ten days. 
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HON. LELAND STANFORD. 
UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM 


CALIFORNIA. 
“The book of his good acts, 
Whence men have read his fame unparalleled.” 
—Suak. 





ENATOR STANFORD was born in 
Albany county, New York, 
March 9th, 1824. His father, a man of 
prominence, had much to do with the 
establishment and building of the 
Erie Canal. After reading law in Al- 
bany, young Stanford became a resi- 
dent of Fort Washington, Wisconsin, 
where he practiced law for four years. 
Then a fire destroyed his law 
library and everything else he pos- 
sessed, but his pluck, energy and man- 
hood. 

He started for California, and push- 
ed across the plains and located at 
Michigan Bluffs, on the American 
River, in Placer County. 

In 1856 he removed to San Francis- 
co and engaged largely and success- 
fully in mercantile pursuits. 

He was elected Governor of Califor- 
nia in 1861, serving until 1863. 

The great work of his earlier career 
was the building of the Central Pa- 
cific Railroad. As President of the 
company he put labor, life, fortune— 
all that he was and all that he could 
command—into this enterprise, build- 
ing 580 miles of it in 293 days over 
what was considered at that time 
impassible mountain barriers. 

It was in its time the topmost tri- 
umph of engineering nerve and skill 
in all the world. It stitched the East 
and the West lovingly together, and 
who shall say that by virtue of what 
Senator Stanford and his associates 
accomplished, we are not now ‘' The 
United States” instead of a set of 
thirty-eight small contending weak- 
lings, subject to disintegration and 
destruction by being preyed upon from 
within and without? ‘ 

We are to-day one united, indivis- 
able people, with one language 


“From Hell Gate to Gold Gate, 
And the Sabbath unbroken, 
A sweep continental 
And the Saxon yet spoken’’— 


which means also one supremacy and 
one destiny—great beyond all compre- 
hension. 

Great as was the triumph of engin- 
eering nerve and skillon the part of 
Senator Stanford and his associates 
in thus wedding the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and crowning the nuptials 
with this marriage ring of iron—the 
subsequent work of Senator and Mrs. 
Stanford in devoting 


THIRTY MILLIONS 


of property to the founding of ‘‘ The 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University,” as 
&® monument to the memory of their 
son, stands unrivalled and unparal- 
leled in all the history of private ben- 
efactions for educational purposes. 
Prof. Alexander Hogg, Superintend- 
ent of Schools in Fort Worth, Texas, 
brings out the remarkable fact about 
this grant in his address on ‘* The 
Railroad in Education” ‘that while 
other endowments for colleges and 
universities have been usually the 
gifts of either a man or woman sing- 
ly, this magnificent endowment is the 
joint grant of: 

‘We, Leland Stanford and Jane 
Lathrop Stanford, husband and wife, 
grantors, desiring to promote the pub- 
lic welfare by founding, endowing, 
and having maintained upon our es- 
tate, known as the Palo Alto Farm, 

* * % * * 

a University, with such seminaries of 
learning as shal! make it of the high- 
est grade, including mechanical in- 
stitutes, museums, galleries of art, la- 
boratories and conservatories, togeth- 
er with all things neceseary for the 
study of agriculture in all its branch- 
es, for mechanical training, and the 
studies and exercises directed to the 
cultivation and enlargement of the 
mind. 

‘“‘ Its object, to qualify its students 
for personal success and direct useful- 
ness in life. 

And its purposes, to promote the 
public weifare by exercising an in- 
fluence in behalf of humanity and 
civilization, teaching the blessings of 
liberty regulated by law, and incul- 
cating love and reverence for the 
great principles of government as de- 
rived from the inalienable rights of 
man to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.”’ 

In addition to this thirty millions 
for higher education, Mrs. Stanford 
(says Prof. Hogg) ‘ since the spirit of 
her dear boy has departed (abiit non 
periit), has organized and maintains 
in the city of San Francisco, eight 
Kindergarten schools, locating them 
in those portions of the city most des- 
titute, and has dedicated them to the 
motherless and homeless little ones of 
her great and lowly, hersplendid and 
yet shadowy city. 

Already has this benefactress, if not 
repaid, been compensated in her afflic- 
tion for her loss. A mother writes 
her: ‘ My children, shall be taught to 
love Leland’s memory, follow his ex 





ample, and imitate his lovely charac- 
ter.’ ” 
The poet, Benj F. Taylor, in his 
‘© Between the Gates,” writes of San 
Francisco as follows: 
“of this Queen of the Coast, 
Who has loosened her robe 
And girdled the globe 
With her radiant zone— 
The throb of her pulses 
Has fevered the Age— 
She has silvered and gilded 
All history’s page! 
She has spoken mankind 
And has uttered her ships 
Like the eloquent words 
From most eloquent lips— 
They have flown all abroad 
Like the angels of God! 
Sails fleck the world’s waters 
All bound for the Gate, 
All their bows to the Bay, 
Like the finger of Fate. 
Child of the wilderness 
By deser s corfined 
Wide waters before her, 
Wild mountains behind, 
She unlocks her treasures 
To the gaze of mankind. 
Her name is translated intoeach human tongue, 
Her fame round the curve of the planet is sung.”’ 

Senator Stanford, with a present 
personal donation of thirty millions 
tor education, and with prospective 
other millions to devote to the same 
great purpose, was of course in favor 
of and voted for the Blair Bill. 

The very grandeur of his personal 
means suggests grandeur in expendi- 
ture for education. 

Mountain chains he tunneled or lev- 
eled for his railroads—forests he pene- 
trated for the timber—the channels of 
rivers he turned into dry territory for 
irrigation purposes—ke hinders the 
inroads of the ocean on the city, and 
changes the face of this empire by the 
sunset sea, with his activity and in- 
stincts for bettering the condition of 
the people, as if dressing the State for 
a happier race and a greater destiny. 

Let the teachers go to California 
from every State, and study its geo- 
graphy, its history, and it majestic 
possibilities. 

Get ready to start early to atteni 


the National Educational Association 
in San Francisco, California. 


ie Se aes 

WE fear our teachers and school 
officers do not weigh quite as care- 
fully as they ought these practical 
wise words of Prof. 8.8. Parr, Prin- 
cipal DePauw Normal Scool, Indiana: 

“The live teacher who provides 
himself or herself with the proper 
tools for teaching, commands $10 to 
$50 more per month than those who 
do not.” 

This is true, because so much more 
work can be done, and so much better 
work can be done “with these proper 
tools for teaching.”’ 

An eight-inch Clobe, a set of Maps, 
a good Blackboard, and Reading 
Charts are absolutely essential for the 
success of any school or any teacher. 
The pupils need these “helps” more 
than any one else. 

Provision should be made by every 
school to furnish these tools to work 





with, without delay. 


= 


WE do not observe that the State of 
Tennessee was specially harmed or 
demoralized by the fact, that under a 
Democratic administration in 1836 she 
received and accepted a direct dona- 
tion of money from the United States 
to tbe amount of $1,433,757.39. 

We have seen no denunciation from 
Senator Harris of those who ‘in- 
vaded the State” in this ruthless 
manner with this donation; neither 
have we noticed any denunciation of 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, Massach- 
setts and other New England States 
for ‘invading the State” and helping 
Senator Harris and his constituents 
pay their postage, to the extent of a 
contribution amounting to over 
eighty-three thousand dollars tomake 
up their deficiency in this respect on 
account of the illiteracy prevailing 
there. 

We hope to hear from Senator Har- 
ris on these points; and call his at- 
tention to the fact that if the Blair 
Bill was passed, it would do much to 
remedy this deficiency in the postal 
revenues. 

-_-———_-obe 

ARE you going to California this 

summer? Get ready to go early. 


OBJECT TEACHING. 


T is a settled fact in education that 

the pupil, in order to do the most 
and get the best, must have some- 
thing the eye can rest upon to aid the 
mind to comprehend facts and prin- 
ciples. Hence the necessity of pro- 
viding uvutline Maps, Charts, Globes, 
Blackboards, etc., for every school, if 
you would have students advance 
properly and successfully. 

By the use of these helps the atten- 
dance will be largely increased; the 
interest in*every study will also be 
greatly enhanced; the discipline im- 
proved ; and the effectiveness of the 
teacher MORE than DOUBLED, because 
so much more can be done by both 
the teacher and the pupils within a 
given time. 

WHAT IS THE COST? 

Only ten cents per year ! 

Say the entire outfit of Maps, a 
Globe, Blackboards, and asetof Charts 
costs $60.00, and they last twenty 
years, that would be only $300 per 
year and all the pupils in the school 
get the full benefit of all these things 
for this trifling expense. If there 
are thirty pupils, it would be ten 
cents per year to each pupil only. 

Do you not think it would be worth 
ten cents to every pupil and to the 
teacher, to have the use of a Globe, 
a set of Outline Maps, Reading 
Charts, and plenty of Blackboard 
surface, for practice in figures, draw- 
ing, writing, etc.? 

It seems to us that after duly con- 
sidering these facts, every parent, 
every conscientious school director, 
every wise teacher, every patriotic 
legislator will demand that these es- 
sential articles be provided for every 














school without any further delay, 
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@Ir seems to us to,be a very_import- 
ant matter that every teacher in the 
land, now that the United States 
Senate has, for the third time, by an 
increased majority, recognized the 
value of their work by appropriating 
seventy-seven millions of dollars—it 
seems to us to be very important that 
every teacher should so far co-operate 
as to request their servants in the 
House of Representatives in Wash- 
ington to pass the Blair Bill without 
delay. 





ARE our teachers proving them- 
selves equal to the emergency by urg- 
ing members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to pass the Blair Bill with- 
out delay ? 





LET us constantly, in our work as 
teachers, rise above the small resent- 
ments and petty vanities of our would- 
be-critics, and show them and the 
people too, that our power lies in the 
consciousness of duty discharged and 
in the independence this conscious- 
ness brings. 


'! HESE teachers are to be the crowned 
sages who let fall the influence which 
conserves and binds society together. 


be 
se 


Loox over the list of the United 
States Senators who voted for the 
Blair Bill, and you will 8ee there is 
no sectionalism and no partisanship 
in the measure. 











SixTy-SIx millions of the $77,000,000 
of the Blair Bill appropriation for 
schools will go to the people of the 
South, 

Illiteracy there is on the increase, 
and they need and deserve this mon- 


ey. 





Du Quorn, ILLS., is erecting anew, 
twelve-room High School for six hun- 
dred pupils, designed by Mr. Charles 
‘E. Illsley, the well-known architect 
of 8t. Louis. The new building will 
be one of the most substantial and 
convenient in the State, and will em- 
body every feature of a model school. 

The Du Quoin Zribune thinks “ it 
will prove ina hundred ways one of 
the most profitable investments Du 
Quoin has ever made.” No doubt of 
it! 

There is no better ornament t)> an 
ambitious town than a fine school 
building complete in its appointments 
and furnishings. Nothing sets off a 
place to better advantage, nor recom- 
mends it more powerfully to those 
who are looking for a location in 





which to build a home for themselve’ 
and families. 

Good schools are always and every- 
where a paying investment. 








PROF. J. A. B. LOVETT, 
OF ALABAMA, 

**Here I am to speak whatI do know.” 

—SHAK. 


HE House Committee on Educa- 

tion gave a hearing to Prof. J. A. 
B. Lovett of Alabama, on the Blair 
Bill. The professor’s arguments were 
well received and should have great 
weight with the members of the com- 
mittee. 

Prof. Lovett said : 

‘“* Mr. Chairman; I do not come 
before this committee pretending 
to have discovered any new facts con- 
cerning the measure of Federal Aid 
to Education. Statistics from the 
highest authority have been placed 
before Congress and the whole coun- 
try in which have been mirrored the 
educational condition of every section 
of the union. From these statistics 
we find that some sections of our 
country are more highly favored edu- 
cationally than others, and from our 
knowledge of the results of the late 
war, which so thoroughly devastated 
the Southern States, and left in them 
such an enormous colored population, 
we know that these States are not on 
an equal footing with other sections. 

I do firmly believe that the South- 
ern States, with their vast population 
of colored people, are not able at pres- 
ent to educate the masses of their 
youth as contemplated by our form of 
government. 

I believe, further, that the South- 
ern States have done, and that they 
are now doing, all that could reason- 
ably be expected of them for the cause 
of public education. 

The State of Alabama devotes one- 
third of her revenue to Public Educa- 
tion, and still she is unable to meet 
the educational demands upon her. 

The school terms in that State are 
only sixty days in the year, and the 
average salaries of teachers is only 
about $21 per month. This condition 





of things, no doubt, is quitethe same 
in all the Southern States. 

If we could but put a check upon 
our illiteracy with our meager school 
advantages, the situation would be 
more hopeful; but when we remem- 
ber that the rapid growth of our pop- 
ulation is constantly diminishing our 
per capita apportionment and that il- 
literacy is rapidly increasing under 
our struggling offorts, the outlook is 
simply appalling. 

Believing the Southern poople to be 
largely favorable to Federal Aid to Ed- 
ucation, I regard the opposition urged 
by representatives from the South as 
being most unfortunate. Being in a 
position to know much of the feelings 
of our people on this question, I do 
not hesitate to say that, in my candid 
opinion, at least three-fourths of the 
voting population of the South favor 
the Blair bill. To substantiate the 
statements I refer to my own State, 
Alabama, as an ilustration. During 
the past year I visited every Congres- 
sional District in the State, and in 
view of my present visit to Washing- 
ton, I gathered the facts upon which 
the above opinions are based ; and, 
besides this, the present Governor, 
Secretary of State and Superintend- 
ent of Education of Alabama were all 
elected with overwhelming majorities 
at our last State election, and all of 
these gentlemen are outspoken for the 
Blair Bill. 

Now, add to the above the fact that 
at our last session of the Alabama 
Legislature a resolution was adopted 
strongly endorsing the measure of 
Federal Aid to Education, and asking 
our Representatives in Congress to 
vote for the bill, and you will have a 
fair idea as to the real feeling of our 
people on this question. 

The other Southern States are not 
unlike Alabama in regard to this 
measure, and, therefore, I feel safe in 
asserting that our Northern friends, 
some of them, are greatly misled 
when they conclude that our Southern 
opposition is an expression of the 
wants of the whole people. 

It has been stated by some of our 
Northern Educators that the rapid 
prosperity of the South has placed 
that section beyond the necessity of 
Federal Assistance. 


Now, to what extent this Southern 
development will eventually prove 
beneficial to the rural schools of the 
South [I am unable to predict, but this 
one thing Ido know: Theingathering 
of Southern wealth, at present, is 
confined almost wholly to the 
magic cities of the South, and hence 
the country districts feel but little of 
its influence. Wemay safely calcu- 
late that it will yet be many years be- 
fore the booming South will lend a 
booming force to public education out- 
side of the thriving cities. 


In concluding these remarks, to 
which you have kindy listened, I beg 





to state that the friends of the Feder- 





al Aid Bill in my section think that 
gross injustice was perpetrated by the 
Educational Committee at the last 
session of Congress. That Committee 
were charged with “ smothering” the 
Educational Bill when i¢ was com- 
mitted to their hands. 

The friends of public education are 
encouraged to hope that the bill now 
referred to this Committee will share 
a better fate. And we appeal to you, 
gentlemen, that you report this bill to 
the House in some shape, and if it 
should fail in the House the people 
will be better satisfied than to think 
that unfairness had been done them.” 

Pror. W. T. GUTHRIE, County 
Supt., Mosheim, Tenn., sends us the 
Green County Common School Direc- 
tory. We have seen no other that 
compares with itin its plans and full- 
ness of detail. If our County Super- 
intendents generally would present 
such a statement as Prof. Guthrie 
gives, the people would be vastly bet- 
ter informed as to the condition of the 
schools in each of the counties. 

We think that if county superin- 
tendents were given a better com- 
pensation they would do the work 
more thoroughly, and the reault 
would be that the people would go 
forward with a clearer comprehen- 
sian of what was needed. 

We commend the Common School 
Directory of Green County, ‘lenn., as 
the model directory of the cc untry. 


=e. 
oe 


OUR tax-payers and school officers, 
too understand now that good Black- 
boards all around the school-room; a 
good set of outline Maps, and an eight 
inch Globe, are, to the teacher in his 
work, what the sledge hammer is to 
the blacksmith, the saw to the car- 
penter, the axe to the woodsman, or 
the plow to the farmer. 

The time and expense of the teacher 
and the pupils in the school go on 
from the day it opens. If you do not 
give the teachers and pupils these 
“tools to work with,” but compara- 
tively little can be accomplished. 
Therefore, no district, however poor, 
can afford to do without these neces- 
sary helps, and provision should be 
made for supplying them as much as 
for the roof of the school-house or the 
floor to the building. 

Pupils need them; teachers need 
them ; economy demands them; and 
the school law of Illinois says wisely 
(see secs. 43 and 48) that directors shall 
provide these necessary articles. 

THE prospect is that tickets to the 
meeting of the National Educational 
Association in San Francisco will not 
be “iron clad’’ as to conditions and 
persons. The Union Pacific Agents 
worked for and secured liberal pro- 
visions in this respect. 














LET us be known rather for what 
and by what we do—than by what 
we don’t do. 
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We will j— your name and ad- 
dress in American Agents’ Direc- 


UNCOVERE ® tory, for only 12 cents in post- 
age stamps; you will then receive great numbers of pictures, cards, 
catalogues, books, sample works of art, circulars, magazines, pa- 
pers, samples, etc., etc., UNCOVERING to you the great broad 
field of the great employment and agency business. Those whose 
names are in this Directory often receive that which if purchased, 
would cost $20 or $30 cash. Thousands of men and women make 
large sums of money in the agency business. Tens of millions of 
dollars worth of goods are yearly sold through agents. This Direc- 
tt and used by the leading publishers, booksellers, 
inventors and manufacturers of the United States 
and E It isregarded as the standard Agents'Directory of the 
world is relied upon: a harvest awaits all whose names appear 
sted on all the new 
money making things that come out, while literature will flow to 
them ina stream. The great bargains of the mostreliable 
firms will be put before all. Agents make money in their own local- 
ities. Agents make money traveling all around. Some agents make 
over ten tl dollars a year. All depends on what the agent has 
to sell. Few there are who know all about the business of those who 
employ agents; those who have this information make big money 
easily ; those whose names are in this Directory get this information 
FREE and complete. This Directory is used by all first-class firms, 
all over the world, who employ agents. Over 1,000 such firms use it. 
Your name in this directory will bring you in great information and 
large value ; thousands will through it be led to profitable work, 
and FORTUNE. Reader, the very best small investment you can 
make, is to have your name a’ nted directory. 
Address, AMERICAN AGENTS’ DIRECTORY, Augusta, Maine. 


in it. Those whose names arein it will keep 





You can live at home and make more money at work for us 


than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Cost- 
ly outfit FREE. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 














$5000 Salary paid bright young men and 
ladies. Outfit $1. Branch Office, Marietta, Pa. 
4°21-12t 








TEACHERS. 

Members of the National Educational 
Association should bear in mind in connec- 
tion with the San Francisco meeting, that 

THE UNION PACIFIC, 
“THE OVERLAND ROUTE,” 
From Council Bluffs, Omaha, Kansas City, 
Leavenworth, or St. Joseph, 


—TOo— 
SAN FRANCISCO, 

Runs through cars without change, passing 
through Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, Utah, Nevadaand § alifornia, offering 

the greatest attractions tothe tourist. 

Teachers desirous of returning via Portland, 
can go there from San Franclsco, either via 
boat (O. R. & N. Co.) or overland via *“*Mount 
Shasta Route,” going from Portland east via 
the O. R. & N. Co., and “Oregon Short Line,” 
with the choice of a rail or boat ride on the 
Columbia River between Portland and The 
Dalles, thence through Oregon, Washington 
Territory and Idaho to the Missouri River. 
passing near Shoshone Falls of the great 

nake River (forty-five feet higher than Ni- 
agara Falls) ; Soda Springs, the Sanitarium of 
the West; Salt Lake City, the headquarters 
of the Mormon Church; and Garfield Beach, 
on the Dead Sea of America near ~alt Lake 
City, where the finest bathing in the world 
can beenjoyed Remember, this is the only 
real Sand Beach on Salt Lake. 

You can also pass through and visit Denver 
the Queen City of the mountains and capital 
of Colorado, the Centennial State. 

Parties wishing the exclusive useof a car, 
= be furnished one of our family sleepers 

ree. 

For information regarding rates, routes, 
daily excursions, etc., apply to 
E. L. LOMAX, J. S. TEBBETS, 

A. G. P.& T. A. G.P.& T. A. 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 
J. F. AGLER, Gen’l Agent, 
It 13 South Fourth St. st. LOUIS. 





CIVIL Service seems to have been 
abandoned as far as Postal Clerks are 
concerned. They seem to know little 
and care less what becomes of mail 
matter en route to its destination. 


I have had catarrh in head and 
nostrils for ten years so bad that 
there was great sores in my nose, 
and one place was eaten through. I 
got Ely’s Cream Balm. Two bottles 
did the work, but am still using it. 
My nose and head is well. I feel like 
another man.—Chas. 8. MeMillen, 
Sibley, Jackson Co., Mo. 


Experience has demonstrated 
that Ely’s Cream Balm is the best 
catarrh remedy in use. My daughter, 
who is a sufferer from that miserable 
disease, is much better by the use of 
one bottle.— Dr. R. A. Schouten 
a st, 758 So. Division St., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. —__ 

Most of the funds paid for teaching 
to-day, come from direct donations 
from the United States Government. 
If our teachers ask for $77,000,000, 
more wili be given to increase the 
length of the school terms and the 
compensation of the teachers. 

Are the teachers themselves mani- 
festing proper interest in this great 








THE smart, but wicked, New Or- 
leans Picayune, thinks that Vilas and 
Voorhees stand no show for the Vice- 
Presidency, because ‘‘ more than two 
V’s are needed in influencing a nom- 
ination.”’ 

Senator Voorhees said : 

‘*T am amazed, it fills me with won- 
der, when I hear some of the argu- 
ments which have been advanced on 
this floor. There is not a year, nor a 
month, nor a week since 1789 to the 
present hour, in which the authority 
in this bill [the Blair Bill] in one 
shape or another has not been the ac- 
tive policy of this Government, for 
our own people as well as for other 
races. This policy fills all our history 
with its precedents, and the whole 
land with its blessings.” 

On the passage of the Bill by the 
Senate, Senator Voorhees—after be 

ing so much ‘“‘ amazed’’— voted NO ! 


Poor fellow ! he seems to be 
‘sChoked with ambition of the meaner sort.” 





ECHO CANON. 
“Be moderate; allay thy ecstasy, 


In measure rein thy joy.” 
—-SuHak. 





Dyess a@ day or two or more 
even, if time will permit, should 
be spent in ‘‘ Echo” and other of the 
great canons in Colorado, along the 
line of The Union Pacific Railroad, 
A sort of ecstasy comes over one as 
we pass ‘from the great altitudes 
where landscapes are so mighty in ex- 
tent that one is overpowered by the 
limitless vision, down into the unend- 
ing dusk and quiet beauty of the val- 
leys. 

These peaks and spires stand like 
symbols of eternity, awing the 
thoughtless to reverence, and the rev- 
erent to deeper adoration. Certain- 
ly a day should be devoted to 

Echo Canon, where voices answer 
voice from cliff and wall and chasm, 
and talk all around the jagged and 
gnarled and crushed horizon. Just 
the place for Tennyson’s bugle; 

“The splendor falls on castle walls, 
And snowy summits old in story--” 
and here is Castle Rock, with its red 
lintels and its grey arches, and the 
mighty Cathedral that no man has 
builded, with its sculptures and its 
towers; and yonder is the Pulpit, ten 
thousand tons of stone heaved up a 
hundred feet into the air, where Gog 
and Magog might stand and be pig- 
mies; and there are the white lifts of 
the Wahsatch Range: 
“The long light shakes across the lakes, 
And the-wild cataract leaps in glory. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, 
dying. 


**O, hark, O hear! how thin and clear, 
And thinner, clearer, farther going! 
O, sweet and far from cliff and scar 
The horus of Elfiand faintly blowing! 





movement? If not, let the blame fall 
where it belongs. The United States 
Senate say they ought to have the 
$77,000,000. 
say? Anything? 


What do the teachers | 


Blow, let us hear the purple glens replying: 
| Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, 
| dying—” 


and here are glen and cliff, and here 


scream, and airy trains are answer- 
ing from crag and crown, from gulf 
and rock, as if engines had turned 
eagles and taken wing from a hun- 
dred mountain eyries. 


“O love, they die in yon rich sky,” 


and here is that same sky above us, 
affluent with the flowing gold of the 
afternoon sun ; an unenvious sky that 
lets you look through into heaven it- 
self; an ethereal azure like the glance 
of a blue-eyed angel ; 


“They faint on hill, on field, on river ;” 


and here beside us the Weber River 
rolls rejoicing, and the hills are not 
casting their everlasting shadows up- 
on us like the veil of the temple that 
could not be rent. And then come the 
last lines, that, thanks unto God are 
true the world over, in the work done 
by the teacher. 
“Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 
And grow forever and forever. 

Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
And answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying.” 

Let the lyric be known as the Song 
of Echo Canon. 

THE World of New York justly and 
properly denounces the meanness of 
the Board of Education of that city 
or any other city whica ‘‘cuts’’ school 
teachers’ salaries for the failure of their 
pupils to maintain a certain ‘‘average 
attendance.”’ 

The World says: 

‘‘ The teachers are not to blame for 
the non-attendance of pupils. They 
are present for duty and perform just 
as much labor whether half a dozen 
more or less of the children move out of 
the district, play truant or are kept 
away by sickness. This petty injus- 
tice to the teachers, whereby ninety- 
three of them lose $3,596 of their sal- 
aries this year, ought to be stopped.”’ 








THE lighting of the new Ladies’ 
Palace Day Cars of the Chicago and 
Alton line between St. Louis and 
Chicago, is similar to that of the new 
Palace Reclining Chair Cars of this 
Company. The lamps are of elegant 
and special design and give a light of 
180 candle power. This advantage 
will be better understood when com- 
parison is made with the old lamp in 
general use for lighting railroad cars, 
and which is capable of producing 
only a 32 candle power. 

The heating of these new cars 
should not be overlooked. It is ac- 
complished by the Baker Heater, the 
safest of all: heating appliances, and 
to insure still greater safety the heat- 
ers are encased in fire-proof apart- 
ments, thus rendering them absolute- 
ly free from, danger in case of acci- 
dent. 

These cars are placed on 42 inch 6 
wheel trucks, fitted with the Paige 
wheel, and provided with every 
known appliance for easy riding and 
safety. 

A special porter has been placed in 
charge of each car, whose duty it will 





is Elfiand. The engine gives a single 


fort and convenience of the passen- 
gers, so that the Chicago and Alton 


will not only hold its own, but with 
these new comforts it will draw, as it 
deserves to, the best class of people 
who go to the Northern Summer Re- 
sorts early. 


#30 in Prizes for Teachers. 

The First Prize of $15 to the 

teacher finding the largest number 

of grammatical errors in our pamph- 

let of testimonials. 

Second Prize of $10 to the one find- 

ing the second largest number. 

A third Prize of $5 to the one finding 

the third largest number. 

The pamphlet of testimonials will 

be sent toany teacher on application, 

without charge. This offer will af- 

ford teachers an excellent opportun- 

ity to test their practical knowledge 

ofGrammar. Address, 

Orville Brewer, 170 State St., 
1t Chicago. 








GET some ‘tools to work with,” 
early in the session. You can do ten 
times as much work and ten times 
better work, with Blackboards, Maps, 
Globes and Charts, than you can do 
without these “‘ helps.” 

Get “‘ some tools to work with.” 


Oe 


COLORED CRAYONS. 





— JOHN MACDONALD says, 
that in every school room in the 
country there should be a supply of 
colored crayons. In the study of geo- 
graphy and history these can be used 
with great profit and effect. For in- 
gtance, in tracing Washington’s 
movements from Boston to Trenton, 
the older pupils should be required to 
draw a@ map on the Blackboard. In 
marking Long Island, White Plains 
and Fort Washington, let the red col- 
ored crayon be used. In like manner 
the movements of Burgoyne from 
Canada along the lakes of Saratoga 
should be shown. It is well-known 
that any rough outline drawn on a 
Blackboard greatly aids the pupil’s 
memory. The impression made by a 
map or drawing is much deeper ifim- 
portant points be shown in vivid col- 
orings. History should never be 
taught without Blackboards and 
Maps, and for purposes of study the 
most valuable Maps are those made 
by the pupils themselves, drawn from 
Outiine Maps. 


a 
BETTER send ten cents to register 

our elegant Premium Cyclopedia that 

we send with this JOURNAL for $1.00, 





PLENTY of integrity and ability 
out of which to make a Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court without going 
among the political hacks. 

THE Greeks possessed one quality 
in language and diction, in sentiment 
and reasoning, and that is the gift of 
perpetual, exuberant youth. The 
freshness of life’s morning was al- 
ways with them. In their poetry, 
their oratory, their philosophy, and 
their drama, clearness, directness, 
pathos, earnestness, frankness and 
consummate beauty are always domi- 








be to devote his attention to the com- 


nant. 
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IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION. 





HE teachers and school officers of 

Virginia are moving vigorously 
and upitedly to have the school law 
so amended as to simplify and expe- 
dite the payment of teacher's salaries, 
by the passage of the following : 

‘* Resolved, that it is the sense of 
this committee that tne present meth- 
od of drawing State and county funds 
to pay schoo) teachers is too cumber- 
some and inconvenient, and we re- 
commend that the law be s0 changed 
#8 to authorize the County Superin- 
tendent to issue his warrant to the 
teachers upon the receipt of the 
monthly report, without requiring 
that the same shall pass through the 
hands of the district boards, and that 
the County Superintendent be re- 
quired to certify to the clerk of each 
district board on the last day of each 
month a statement of all warrants is- 
sued during said month in such dis- 
trict ; and provided, that each teach- 
er shall, at the time the monthly re- 
port is sent to the County Superin- 
tendent, send a duplicate report to 
the clerk of the district board.”’ 

[Adopted by joint committee. ] 

This ought to be done in every State 
in the Union and a public sentiment 
should be created which would not 
only demand that this justice shall 
be done the teachers, but that the 
schools shall be run nine months in 
the year, and the minimum salary 
paid shall be $50 per month. 





oe 


DANGER AHEAD. 
AYOR Hewitt, in his speech be- 
fore the Williams College Alum- 
ni Dinner in New York, said: 

“The city of New York is the only 
university on the American continent 
where @ man can iearn everything 
good, bad and indifferent. Colleges are 
the great primary schools for the uni- 
versity of New York. We have forces 
—political and ethical—to deal with 
which are new; forces producing 
wealth beyond the dreams of the 
greatest avarice. How shall we deal 
with them? 

What privileges are to be accorded 
to men that will stand the test of rea- 
son? It is one of the fundamental 
principles of our laws that a man 
shall have the control of the results 
of his own exertions. But this prin- 
ciple is in danger from the ignorant 
rich and the ignorant poor. 

What is the work of a Nero or 
Tiberius, to such a class of men, or 
the kings of Africa, who slaughter 
many human beings, to the power of 








a few men who can paralyze the in- 
dustries of the United States ? 

When has it ever been that a dozen 
men can meet in secret session, as 
they are doing to-night, to decide 
whether they shall withhold the food 
and fuel from those who are ready 
and willing to work for the support of 
themselves aud their families? 

If this is to be, then God save the 
Republic! I want the colleges to 
teach men that they shall govern 
themselves, and not be governed by 
a few men sitting in secret and usurp- 
ing the government,”’ 

Yes, we must meet this question of 
ignorance, and remove it, or we must 
pay roundly for our failure to do this. 

Let the House of Representatives 
pass the Blair Bill without delay. 





$77,000,000 in money would materi- 
ally help theschools in all the States. 
The United States Senate, by vote, 
says it is worth while to reinforce 
the teachers to this extent. 

What do the four hundred thousand 
teachers say t» this recognition ? 

What are they doing to make it 
available? 

Let us make a demand unitedly 
that the House of Representatives 
pass the Blair Bill without delay. 








HON. JAMES L. PUGH. 
U. 8. SENATOR FROM ALABAMA. 
“We cannot, by the good aid I of you shall bor- 
row, 


Err in bestowing it this way.” --SHAK, 


HEN one reads without preju 

dice and with an honest desire 
to learn and to state the actual facts 
which exist for the passage of the 
Blair Bill, we commend to them state- 
ments like the following. 

Senator Pugh says: 

'* My services on the Committee on 
Education and Labor for five months, 
enabled me to learn something of the 
public necessity for the aid proposed 
by the Blair Bill and the public de- 
mand for such an appropriation.”’ 

With this close and careful examin- 
ation of the condition of the South, 
for five months, with every witness ex- 
amined testifying to the necessity of 
this aid to enable them to educate the 
illiterates, Senator Pugh makes an- 
other plea for the passage of the bill. 





He says further: 

The able Senators who are commit- 
ted to the power of Congress to make 
appropriations of the public revenue 
arising from the sales of the public 
lands to the support of common 
schools in the States, are forced to ad- 
mit that no harm has resulted from 
the exercise of such power by Uon- 
gress ; no destruction of State rights ; 
no centralization of all power in the 
General Government; no impairment 
of parental obligations to provide for 
the education of their children; no 
partisan or sectional text-books and 
histories ; no mixed schools; no Fed- 
eral usurpation of the jurisdiction of 
the States over their common schools. 

On the contrary, the most valuable 
and lasting benefits have accrued 
from such Federal aid to education. 

But when the same Federal Gov- 
ernment offers aid to the same com- 
mon schools from public revenue de- 
rived from taxation, it is urged that 
there is a total transformation. 

The Federal Government at once 
becomes an object of suspicion and 
distrust as having an organized pur- 
pose to destroy the States and take 
control of their common schools under 
the guise of friendly aid, which is in 
fact charged as being nothing but 
bribery and ruinous usurpation. 

In the case of the aid from land- 
money for the same purpose and on 
the same terms and conditions—all is 
lovely and serene, and over a half cen- 
tury of such aid works out the most 
gratifying resulis; but when the aid 
is offered from tax-money by the same 
Government to the same States on 
the same terms and conditions and 
for the same purpose, the cry of fireis 
heard, the fire-bells are rung; the 
incendiary is abroad; the call is, 

‘Wake up, my dear constituents, the 
enemy of your rights and liberties is at 
your door ; he comes as a friend, with 
valuable gifts to your. State for the 
education of your children ; but he is 
a briber, a usurper. I implore you as 
your faithful and watchful Repre- 
sentative to spurn his offer and drive 
him from your door as a public crim- 
inal,’ 

Well; the plain common-sense peo- 
ple will inquire, how it is that this 
land-money has done good and caused 
no harm in half a century, and their 
tax money is to produce such wide- 
spread ruin and destruction? 


The only answer he gets from his 
faithful sentinels on the watch-tower 
is, that it is constitutional to appro- 
priate your land-money to support 
your common schools, but it is uncon- 
stitutional to appropriate your tax- 
money to the same uses and purposes. 


Then the single question is, what is 
the difference between the power of 
Congress to appropriate land-money 
and the power of Congress to appro- 
priate tax-money to support common 
schools ? 

® * * . * * 
The sole question, then, to answer 





is whether the common school educa- 
tion under the exclusive and absolute 
jurisdiction, control and regulation of 
the State governments, as expressly 
conceded in the Blair bill, is a public 
object possessing, in its aggregated 
and associated effect and influence 
throughout the United States, such 
national importance as to bring these 
common schools fairly within the 
meaning of the descriptive words of 
the Constitution as objects deserving 
Federal Aid in order ‘‘ to promote the 
general welfare ?”’ 

These common schools have been 
public objects of national importance 
and national solicitude from the 
foundation of the Government 

Several hundred millions in money 
and public property have been con- 
tributed to their existence and sup- 
port by the Federal Government un- 
der State management. 

This national aid has been so con- 
tinuing and so common that it has be- 
come an established practice of the 
General Government to treat common 
schools as objects of so much national 
importance that the States ought not 
to be allowed to carry the burden of 
supporting them alone by taxation of 
its own citizens. 


———_e veo 
THE UNION PACIFIC. 


“A royal train, believe me.”’ 
—SHAK. 





HE old pioneer route of ‘‘ The Un- 

ion Pacific R.R.” from Omaha and 
Kansas City, to Ogden and San Fran- 
cisco, wili be generally chosen by 
those who attend the National Edu- 
cational Association in San Francisco 
in July. 

It is sure, safe, cool, quick—if you 
want to go “quick” with its “ Ex- 
press Flyer.’’ Ten new and powerful 
locomotives have just been put on 
this line ; a number of new passenger 
coaches ; and the road-bed will be in 
prime condition. 

The scenery as described by Benj. 
F. Taylor, and other Poets and Tour- 
ists, will attract not only the regular 
but the transient travel to such an ex- 
tent that we advise—inteliigently ad- 
vise—an early start, with provision 
made to linger on the way amid the 
sublime scenery and the world’s won- 
ders encountered at frequent inter- 
vals all along the one thousand miles 
from Omaha and Kansas City through 
Colorado and Wyoming to Ogden. 

Mr. J. F. Aglar, who has so long 
officiated as the Gen. Agent of the 
Union Pacific at 13 South Fourth St., 
St. Louis, in his quiet way has donea 
world of effective work to consum- 
mate and perfect all these arrange- 
ments to take the teachers to Califor- 
nia and return them safely to their 
homes. 

He will cheerfully and promptly 
give all the information desired by 
those who contemplate making this 
splendid trip from this section. 

Drop him a card as above for circu- 
lars, time-tables, ete. 
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HON. H. W. BLAIR. 
UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


“A victory is twice itself 
When the achiever brings home full numbers.” 
—SHAK. 





HE passage of the Blair Bill by 

the United States Senate for the 
third time by a larger direct vote 
than ever before, must be as gratify- 
ing to the distinguished and heroic 
author of this beneficent measure as 
it is to a large majority of the 
voters of the United States who 
demand its final passage now by 
the House of Representatives. 
Every sentence of his great speech in 
closing the debates on this bill should 
be read by the people in order to geta 
clear and full understanding of the 
issues involved. We can only find 
room in this issue for the following 
extract. , 

Senator Blair said : 

“‘T have here the last report of the 
Postmaster-General, and it seems 
that my poor people in New Hamp- 
shire, starving to death on the sum- 
mit of Mount Washington, battling 
with the hardships of the climate, 
have to assist the people of Kansas. 
It seems that the State of New Hamp- 
shire is actually contributing to the 
postal necessities of Kansas and var- 
ious other States the amount of near 
$50,000 a year and has done so for a 
long time. In New Hampshire there 
was $56,411 last year excess of postal 
receipts over expenditures. Massa- 
chusetts contributes to the postal sys- 
tem of the Western States $1,074,577. 
The State of New York contributes 
almost $3,000,000—$2,922,000. Here is 
another State, Lilinois, which contrib- 
utes $426,629, and so on. I do not 
complain of that. We are helping to 
educate the West, for the postal sys- 
tem is a great educating system. It 
is advocated by those who are taking 
these revenues from New Hampsbire, 
New Yorkand Massachusetts on the 
ground that it educates the people. 
So it does, and I would be willing, 
my people would be willing, to give 








even more than they do beyond what 
is necessary to pay the expenses of the 
system in their own State. 


Now, another illustration. Every 
year when there is not a veto we are 
called upon to contribute for the im- 
provement of the rivers and harbors 
of the country. New Hampshire has 
a harbor to which there is no contri- 
bution of any consequence ever made, 
nothing in proportion to our taxation. 
We get but little. The Interior States 
get next to nothing, yet all pay their 
tax ; and can any one say il isa mat- 
ter of indifference to me whether 
New York Harbor is improved, 
whether the coast shall be fortified 
and defended, whether anything nec- 
essary for the general welfare of this 
great country of ours be done? I have 
not learned my politics in this narrow 
and to my mind contemptible school. 
We shall not hold this country to- 
gether another decade if the ideas 
which have been advanced on this 
floor for the defeat of this bill are to 
prevail. 

I have no sympathy, Mr. President, 
with denunciation of the South. If 
the spirit is wanting, that is the 
greatest calamity of all; but, sir, the 
spirit is not wanting. How do we act 
with the heathen? Do we withhold 
our missionaries and our means of en- 
lightenment because the people do not 
want them? Nay, verily, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we pursue just the opposite 
course for that very reason. If we 
were, as it is assumed here that weare, 
dealing with a heathen population at 
the South, for that reason pour in the 
money, pour it in from the National 
Treasury, pour it there in self-de- 
fense; it is cheaper than another 
war. 


Do you expect to hold this country 
together for twenty-five years longer 
upon the doctrines which have been 
advanced by Southern Senators upon 
this floor, who have advocated the 
very principles of secessi>n to which 
they gave the best part of their lives? 
I tell you, Mr. President, that if the 
war did not accomplish the destruc- 
tion of the doctrine which has been 
advocated here, there is another one 
coming. 

We shall never reach this element- 
al difficulty until we give education 
to the masses of the people there, for 
I tell you to-day, whatever her Sena- 
tors may say, @ majority of the peo- 
ple of Texas want this bill. 

A majority of the people of Ken- 
tucky would vote to day for this bill. 
Wherever you give free suffrage, 
white or black, and show them this 
bill in any Southern State, in any 
State where their school privileges 
are lacking, they will vote for it. 

Let this bill prevail in its provisions 
to such an extent as to give a thor- 
oughly vitalized and fully extended 
system of common schools, through- 
out the South ; let it prevail for ten 
years and the old hide-bound aristo- 


cracy which owned land and man 
alike before the war will disappear 
forever from the face of the earth. 

One-half those Senators to-day are 
for this bill. They comprehend the 
sigos of the times, They know that 
it is meant to accomplish something. 

They understand that universal in- 
telligence is to be the indispensable 
condition of universal citizenship in 
the future. Those men lead their peo- 
ple. For them there isin the future 
a full assurance of hope.”’ 


PROF. THOS CRAWFORD. 
SUPT. SCHOOLS, MALVERN, ARK. 


“Natures of such deep trust, 
We much do need ”’ 
—SHAK. 


HE history and career of Prof. 
Crawford is like that of most 
self-made men. 

Born in Ohio, he came Weat to join 
a land surveying party, and worked 
his way on and up until he entered 
the Illinois Wesleyan University at 
Bloomington, Ill. 

While acting as County Commis- 
eioner near Springfield, I[ll., he be- 
came acquainted with Hon. Newton 
Bateman, then State Supt. of Public 
Instruction. Dr. Bateman, in this, 
as he did in thousands of other in- 
stances with the young men who 
came in contact with him, gave young 
Crawford an upward and onward 
start by his inspiring words. We 
haveeven now before us a letter in 
which Dr. Bateman says: 

“T know Thomas Crawford person- 
ally. I know him to be a good schol- 
ar. I know him to be a well quali- 
fied and successful teacher, and that 
he will disappoint no reasonable ex- 
pectation.’’ 

We could wish that at some time the 
life and work of these two educators 
could be written, as Philips Brooks 
says, ‘Arthur Standley wrote the 
life of Dr., Thomas Arnold, his teach- 
er in the old school at Rugby, in such 
away that the great master’s fame 
has been set like a jewel, firm anu 
bright, in the record of the nine- 








teenth century ; and school teaching 
owes no little of its new dignity and at- 
tractiveness to that delightful book. 
It has added a name to history, and 
almost a new sister to the family of 
the high arta.” 

Not only the city of Malvern, but 
the whole State of Arkansas, is to be 
congratulated that they are able to 
secure and hold on to such a teacher. 

Prof. Crawford finds the climate of 
Arkansas well adapted to his physi- 
cal condition. Shattered and broken 
as he was by his four or five years of 
military service, he finds strength 
and reliefin being near Hot Springs 
—as thousands of others have found 
these to be—if not the “fountain of 
youth,” something nearly akin to 
what this is supposed to be. 

Prof. Crawford lives, teaches and 
illustrates the fact that 

“Truths serene, 

Made visible in beauty, shall glow 

In everlasting freshness, unapproached 
By mortal passion; pure amidst the blood 

And dust of conquests; never waxingold, 
But on the stream of Time, from age to age, 

Casting bright images of heavenly youth.” 

We speak too from a _ personal 
knowledge of the living, vital influ- 
ence of a great multitude of young 
men and women who have been so 
fortunate as to be pupils of Prof. 
Crawford. They have been helped 
and inspired to larger views of life ; 
have been incited to higher aims and 
nobler purposes; and many have, al- 
ready, in various walks of life, 
achieved distinction; who tell us of 
his kindly, strong, perpetual influence 
in changing their life purposes. 

He can count a number of 

**Those that from the deepest caves, 

And cells of night, and fastnesses, below 
The stormy dashing of the ocean waves, 

Down, down, farther than gold lies hid, 

have nursed 
A quenchless hope, and watch’d their time, 
and burst 

On the bright day, like wakeners from their 

graves.” 

Such is his career, such his char- 
acter, such his teaching. Who can 
measure the end of such on-going in- 
fluences ! 


WE appeal to students, who are not 
drones; to Christian men and women 
who are not bigots; and to citizens in 
every State, who are patriots and not 
demagogues—to examine for them- 
selves the Blair Bill, and then they 
will be ashamed of the stupidity 
which characterizes its opponents 
who claim some new principle is iu- 
volved in giving Federal Aid toStates 
for Educational pzrposes. 








THOSE who are familiar with the 
action, history and record of the Gov- 
ernment, know that from its founda- 
tion down to this day, donations have 
always been made for educational pur- 
poses. It is stupidity to dispute this 
fact. Why then oppose the Blair Bill? 


as 
al 





OUR teachers are us-ful all the time 
iu permeating society and civilization 
with light. 
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RECENT LITERATURE. 


Mr. F. N. Judson, President of the 
St. Louis Board of Public Schools, has 
ublished in pamphlet his paper read 
Caen the Commercial Club. It is 
well written, and as a general state- 
ment of the school situation is well 
worth reading. 








C. W. BARDEEN, of Syracuse, N.Y., 
has reproduced, in inexpensive form, 
“The Orbus Pictus of John Ames 
Comenius. This is an encyclopedic 
reading book, plentifully illustrated, 
which for a long period was known to 
every schoolboy. Its value in the 
history of pedagogy is testified to by 
Smith, Philobiblius, Quick, Payne, 
Gill, Browning, Compayre, Painter, 
Dittes, VonRaumer, and the Eney- 
clopsedia Britannica. 

he enterprise of Mr. Bardeen can- 
not be too fully recognized, for the 
character of the book forbids the 
— t that its publication was un- 
dertaken as a merely money making 
enterprise. 

it is evident that our teachers are 
no longer satisfied to rest content in 
ignorance of the aims, labors and suc- 
cesses of their predecessors, aud Mr 
Bardeen’s venture shows that there 
are publishers willing to put within 
easy reach any book for an acquaint- 
ance with which there is a want. 


pe 





Ginn & Co. have added to their 
College Series of Latin Authors J. B. 
Greenough’s ‘‘ The Satires and Epis- 
tles of Horace.” Al\ll the books be- 
longing to this series are greatly in 
advance of the texts formerly in use, 
and they recognize the change in in- 
struction which no longer sacrifices 
the literature to a study of formal 
grammar. 





D. CU. HEATH & Co. have published 
Mary F. Hyde’s “Practical Lessons in 
se of English.”’ It is a compro- 
mise between an English Grammar 
and a book for Language Lessons. 
Its distinctive feature is its use of the 
inductive method, which has come 
into favor as a reaction against mere 
memorizing. The author is to be con- 
gratulated upon retaining grammati- 
cal instruction as an element of im- 
portance, 





sé 
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GINN & Co., have published in ad- 
mirable style Daniel Carhart’s 
“Treatise on Plane Surveying.” It 
aims to deal with the work of the 
practical surveyor, and the clearness 
and conciseness of its statements as 
well as the experienced judgment 
shown in the selection of topics, 
should conmmend the book to all who 
are studying the subject of which it 
treats. 


—_——___ epec ——-—— 


“ Harkness’ Complete Course in Lat- 
in for the First Year’’ (D. Appleton 
& Co.) marks the changes which have 
taken place in Latin teaching—initi- 
ated at the St. Louis High School. 

The merit of Mr. Harkness’ work is 
that, as a sound scholar, he introdu- 
duces the modifications without giv- 
ing up the demands of sound schol- 
arship. Latin, in public schools at 
least, could not with profit be taught 
from the academic standpoint. The 
academy taught with reference toa 
lifelong. course of study, and required 
the pupil to be preparing for contin- 
gencies that might never occur; the 
public school insists upon equal 
soundness of scholarship, but re- 
quires in extent only such philolgical 
and grammatical knowledge as is 
needed at the time. The academy is 
a means to an end; the public school 
instruction is an end to itself. 


=>a-e 


JouHN C. BUCKBEE & Co., of Chica 
go, publish Welsh’s ‘‘ Lessons in En- 
glish Grammar.’”’ The plan of the 
book is a great improvement upon 
that of the staple ‘“‘ English Gram- 





mar.’”? While not regarding this work 
as a final effort, we think its faulis 
rather those of omission than those of 
commission. 





Ginn & Co. have supplemented 
‘* Gage’s Physics’’ by ‘ Gage’s Intro 
duction to Physics.’’ These books ar« 
noticable for beginning ‘‘a new depar- 
ture,’ so that the instruction ceas+r 
to be didactic and becomes inductive. 
The execution of the book both edi- 
torially and typographically is con- 
sistent and excellent. We advise all 
teachers of Physics to procure a copy 
as an invaluable aid to any work that 
they may attempt. 





The Popular Science Monthly for 
April indicates the possession of edi- 
torial ability as a family inheritance ; 
and the publishers are to be congra‘- 
ulated upon the fact that there was 
left a Youmans to carry on the work 
of E. L. Youmans. College Athletics 
and Physical Development; Huxley’s 
Struggle for Existence; Fielde Su 
perstition; The Present Status of 
Minerology, may represent the topics 
of interest to the general reader. 





The Forum's suggestion of topics 
now occupying the public mind is 
shown by its table of contents. Civil 
Government and Papacy; The Hys- 
teria of Sectional Agitation; The 
Union of English-speaking Peoples; 
Cerebral Localization; The Dawn of 
Electricity ; Creed, Craft, and Cure; 
The Tenement-House Problem; So- 
cialism and the Catholic Church; The 
Element of Life in Fiction; Could Mr. 
Blaine Carry N. Y.? Dr. Austin 
Flint’s contribution to the topic What 
Shall the Public Schools Teach ? This 
last article is the soundest and most 
temperate of the contributions thus 
far, and urges a reasonable attention 
to physical development. 


The Century for April is full of in- 
terest to the readers of current litera- 
ture. An illustrated article, ‘‘ From 
Dan to Beersheba,” ‘‘The Round up”’ 
(in ranch life), ‘The Russian Penal 
Code,”’ ‘* Works of Elisha Mulford,”’ 
‘* Abraham Lincoln,” and ‘‘ The Am- 
erican Inventors of the Telegraph,’’ 
will substantiate the statement. 
Beautiful short poems abound: Abby 
D. Hinckley’s ‘‘ Motherhood,’’ I.ouise 
Vickroy Boyd’s ‘‘ The Realm of Rev- 
erie,”’ Julie C. R. Dorr’s “‘Surprises,’’ 
Edith M. Thomas’s ‘“‘ Thefts of the 
Morning,’’ and Hopestill Goodson’s 
‘* Loves Imagining.’’? Thomas Nelson 
Page adds to his reputation by his 
‘*Marse Phil,’”’ and 8. P. Cheney 
opens a new lead in his beautiful 
sketch, ‘“‘Bird Music.” 








A Dollar Bill 


can be made tor every hour’s work. We will 
show you how to doit, reader All is new, sure, 
light and pleasant. Both sexes, all ages. Bus- 
iness admits of ycur livi at home. We start 
you free. Anyone can do the work. Many make 
much more than $: per hour. No special ability 
or training requred.. Reward sure. All work- 
ers meet with grand, rushing business. Address 
at once, Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
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REAL’ 


$10 Sx: FREE ! 


Our new stamping outfitis free to every 
reader of this publication; it contains, * 
100 perforated stamping patterns and 
includes a great variety of all sizes that 
are wanted. This outfit isa real i 
of art; no stamping outfit has ever y) 
been offered heretofore, on which & ye 
anything like so much artistic abili- AN » 
ty was brought to bear. With each 
outfit is A BOX of BEST STAMPING Pow- 















DER, Pap, AND Book of INsTRUC- 
TIONS, giving full directions for stamp- 
ing, tells how to make the powder and 
stamping paint, eens instructions 
for Lustre, Kensington and 
Hand painting, tells colors to use 
in painting—red, white, blue, yellow, pink and other flowers; also 
contains hints and instructions on other matters, too numerous to 
mention. Bought singly, or a few patterns at a time, at usual prices, 
the equal of the above would cost S10. Although it is free, 
yet this is the Regal Queen of Stamping Outfits end 
on every hand is acknowledged to be superior, yes, very much su- 
perior, and very much more desirable than those which have been 
selling for ® 1 each and upwards. By having 200,006 of these 
outfits made for us, during the dull season, we get them at first cost; 
the manufacturer was glad to take the order, at cost, that his help 
poe be kept at work. All may depend that it is the very best, most 


stic and in every way desirable outfit ever put before the public. 
Farm and Ho yusekeeper (monthly, 16 large pages, 64 long columns, 
regular price 75 cents a year) is generally acknowledged to be the 
best genera! agricultural, housekeeping and family journal in 
America; it is ente rtaining and of greatest interest, as well as use- | 
ful; its contributors embrace the widest range of brilliant talent. 
Furthermore, we have lately become managing owners of that 
grand m onthly, Sumshine, for youth; _—— for those 


of all ages whose hearts are not withered; 16 
large pages. 64 long columns, regular price 75 cents a year. Sun- 
shine is known favorably as the best youth's monthly in America. 
The best writers for youth, in the world, are its regular contributors ; 
it is now quoted all over the world as ‘standing at the head. Both 
rs are splendidly illustrated by the bestartists. We will take 
Bi8'000 000 trial year subscribers at a price which gives us but a 
moderate portion of the cost. 
Furthermore, every trial year subscriber, for either 
FREE ! E Yc of os papers will receive free by mai) our new 


pattern Stamping Outfit. Trial year sub- | 


- stprions will be received for either of the papers 
as follows: mae mea subscription and I outfit, BS cents; BS subscrip- 
tions and @ outfits, if sent at one time, 55 cents; 4 subscriptions 
and 4 outfits, if sent at one time, m1. For $1 send a dollar bill, 
but for less,send L-cent postage stamps. Better at once get 

three friends to join you, at 25 cents each; you cando it in a few 
minutes and they will thank you; papers will be mailed regularly 
to their separate addresses. Ww hile trial year subscribers are 
served for much less tha ost, it proves the rule thata 
very large proportion of all = 4 Bs either paper for a year, want 
it thereafter, and are willing to pay the regular price of 75 cents a 
year; through this, as time rolls on, we reap a profit that satisfies us. 

The trial year subscriptions are almost free, and 
F ! this the egal Queen of Stamping 

Outfits—the best ever known—is entirely free. 


Imitation Silk Handkerchief 


We have)just received a new lot, 
fresh from the European Mar- 
kets, of large 19 x 20, fine bro- 
caded Handkerchiefs, They 
are an almost perfect imita- 
tion of real silk Handker- 
chiefs , feeling and looking 
like silk, an 
for ladies’ and 
men’s use. Asa 


entle- 


for the neck, almost any 
one would value them 


to T5c. each 





our friends will find 


seldom offered to s 
cure new and beautt- 


cost. We wish toin- 


Family Story Paper, one of the Best P. 


pers 
Published, the ae Compantoen and all that 


willsend us 26 cts.in stamps for S months subscription 
will receive one of these Imt. Silk Handkerchiefs Free. 
6& Handkerchiefs and & Subscriptions only $1.00. 
E.F.NASON,Publisher,}!! Nassau St., N.V 
Please mention this Journal In answering 


Advertisements. 
TRADE MARK 





ea Saves 
: 1 £@) + A DRUG i 
1628 Arch Street Philed’a Pa 


A WELL-TRIED TREATMENT 


For CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, BRONC PEPSTA, 
xATiO, NE HAY FEVER, HADACILE, DEBILITY, RHEL. 
EURALGIA and all Chronic and ous Dor 


Itis the greatest and best offer ever made to the | 


blic. Large sizes of patterns—every size that can be desired | 


included; al! other outfits surpassed, by this, the best, the most 
artistic, the Regal Que en. Below we given list of a few of | 
the patterns; space is too valuable to admit of naming all: 1 Pop- 
pies for Scarf. 7 1-2 inch; 2 Tidy the 7 1-2 inch; 3 Splendid 
Tinsel design, 8 inch; 4 Golden Rod, 4 inch; 5 Pond Lilies : 6 Pan- 


ies; 7 Moss Rose Buds; 8 Tube Roses: 9 Wheat ; 10 Oak Leaves; 11 
ag Hair Ferns; 12 Boy; 13 Girl's Head; 4 Bird ; 15 Strawber- 
ries; 16 Owl; 17 Do “3 18! Butterfly ; 19 Apple Blossoms ; 20 Calla 
Lily ; 21 Anchor; 22 Morning Glo ries; 23 Japanese Lilies ; 24 Rabbit ; 
% Banch Fe yrget-me-nots; 26 Fuchsias; 27 Bell Drops; 28 Fan; ps) 
Som s Head; 9) Cat's Head. GO other splendid patterns are in- 


cluded in this Re gal Queen of stamping outfits—in all 1 

patterns. Safe delivery guaranteed. Posse ssing this outfit any lady 
can, without oxy ense, make home beautiful in many ways, can em- 
broider childrens’ and ladies’ clothing in the most charming man- 
ner, and re — make money by doing stamping, Lustre, 
Kensington and Hand painting for others. A good stamping outfit is 


indispensable t 
This outfit conta 


every woman who cares to make home beautiful. 
s patterns for each and every branch of needle 













work, flower peinting, etc.,andthe Book of Instructions 
makes all clear and re nally. easy. This outfit will do more for HOME 
and LADIES than many times the amount of a trial year subscrip- 
tion spent otherwise; no home should be with out it. The beauti- 
ful designs of this k EGAI Qt EEN of outfits ARE ALL THE RAGE 
wherever seen; when ever one or tworeach a locality their fame 
spreads, and tmany TRIAL YEAR subscriptions usually follow. Many 
who have ps aid from ‘$1 to BZ for outfits and were satisfied until 
they saw our ck s, have secured our outfit and laid aside for- | 
ever the others hose who subscribe will find the papers well | 
worth several times the trifling cost of a trial year subscription, 
and the major imake up to us the loss, that this year we incur, | 
through such ow price, by continuing subscribers, year after 
year, at the regular price, which all will be willing to admit is low 
enough. The money will gladly be refunded to any one who is not 
fully satisfied. Adk 
GEORGE STINSON & CO., Box $9) PORTLAND, MAINE. 
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Asp 


Send for one. It wiltan you with astonishment and delig 


yb ce $3. 5O when yon get iD 
organ. Send P.O order Registered 
Letter or by Express. Address 


THE ‘‘true t0u1ce of the Mississip- 
pi’? has now been definitely settled, 
and Capt. Willard Glazier gives us, 
in a substantial.and profusely illus- 
trated volume of 450 pages, not only 
exact data on this point, but a world 
of valuable information gleaned from 
personal observation in a voyage of ; 
over 3,000 miles, made by himself 
and comrade ina canoe, from Lake 
Glazier to the Gulf of Mexico. 

“Down the Great River" will com- 
mand attention from all classes of the 
people, as it deserves to do. 

He has not only discovered what 
DeSoto, Marquette, LaSalle, School- 
craft, and other explorers were un- 
able to find—the true source of the 
Miesissippi—but he has gathered and 





“COMPOUED OXYGEN” being taken into the ee. « tee 
Brain, 8 ww, and the Nerve-G: 
Centres ~ nourished and made more ve. Thea the 
Fountainhead of all activity, both mental and physical, fe 
restored to a state of integrity, and the Ore a 
a es and the _—— al ine imere nity and tly. 
The Compoun: i Eatladei gh rs. Starkey & Palea, 
No. 1529 Arch Stree hiladelphia, | have ‘eon uaing for for the 
J the elemeats 
of Oxygen and _ sey tized, and the disse 
condensed and made ble that it is sent all over the wort-1. 
“Dre. STARKEY & PALEN ‘ave the > arty te refer to nd 
gore who have tried the! 
Troummente HON, WiLLta™ KELLEY, Member of of Cone 
| eed Philadelphia. REY. VICTOR L. CONRAD, Biter La- 
Observer, Philadelphia. REV. CHARLES W. CUSH- 
ING, D.D., Rochester, N.Y. HON. WILLIAM PENN ‘NIXON, 
Editor Inter-Ocean, Chieago, Ill, REV. A. W. eee Seer 
far Sober, mgt ia” dtpue it Waeath 
or New rm! ‘DG . P. A 
juenemo, Kan. Icpek nh. & RH “4 
R. BE. C, KNIGHT, Philadel 
Merchant, ae op ap ° 
Pa., & thousands of aden of the sales States, 
“COMPOUND OXYGEN ™ of Action and Ri sults,” 
fs the title of a new brochure of two hundred pages, published 
by ey & Palen, which gives to all inquirers full ine 
formation as to this remarkable curative agent and a reeerd 
of several hundred es —- in a wide ran; ofchroale 
eases—many of t! abandoned to Sie b 
| pitcians. A Also “COMPOU DUNB TOXS {OXYGEN—its O ! 


pmen' an in ik of one hundred 
Both or elther wilt be mailed to any address on 
Read the brochure! 














| DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, « 
1527 & 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


c, mast ROLLER ORGAN 


oauue ry the finest French Music Boxes and 
UNES, from a waltz to ahymn,with 


PAn &p perfect tune moat time. Gives petterestisteetion than 


RED DOLLAR PARLO ORCAN 
and ten times more pleasure This Organ is the —e- 
tion of mus cal instruments and the RED M is Sic. 
marvellousinstrnment ever pre- SA 
sented to the public. It plays 


CRE 
MARCHES WALTZES, POLS, “ig 


Keels, Opera Selection gs, Church music, 
well asany organ eta hd dome Po Oreombiningso many 
features can be found in French or Swiss Music Buxes. cost 
T SPECIAL Anuar, 
VERY ocak ITY. RN 
-EM EI * pane 
ERS Pe bon FAIL TO MAKE 
$ S. 0 $3 MONTH. When you ordera 
6ampleinstrnment 
ge Coca Term Price Only Six Dollars 
a BE AUSIPUE: ay pea é EDS CASES with music, 

1 Wantit © when you order and 


G 00. 499 Nassau Street, New York 





garbered iu this splendid volume an 
epitomized collection of historical, 
geographical and commercial matters 
of vital interest to the whole country. 


pai. Bie 2-year 

Ir is stated that the rates of fare 
from New Orleans via Memphis and 
Kansas City, and the Union Pacific R. 
R. to San Francisco, are to be the same 
as from New Orleans. [f this is so, 
we hope a thousand teachers from the 
South will visit St. Louis on their 
way to Kansas City. 

Better write to J. F. Aglar, 13 So. 
Fourth Street, St. Louis, for full par- 
ticulars in regard to this matter. 





Is freedom and intelligence only 
good for the rich ? 
Is this democracy ? 


are suitable 


‘ocket 
Handkerebief or Kerchiet 


(judging them by their 
appearance) attire m 60 
. Wehave 
selected the bri htest 
#nd most fashionable 
colors, and now that 


thisan an sopenap ity 


ful goods at a trifling 
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va ti-b: ft Bn +Palace Dini Cars: to greatly reduce substantial aon to less than quarter 
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pave their virtues are widely recognized, somely and heavily are they made. The lil'wtratea 
able the peculiar properties Companion is a larze 16 pace, G4 col. Family TO THE 
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hiets son. This popular remedy rarely son whowillsond us S@ cts. in stampe Four Wedding WEST & SOUTHWE ST 
one: fails to effectually eure Ringe and Four Subscriptions etna .00. at ey 
it . . * ublisher, assau St., N- e 
unity Dyspepsia, Constipation, Sick Your choice of Routes: 
sine ‘Hi Meter Be iteay, Albany, NY. IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 
g Headache Biliousness Coiors, Address, D.C. WiLpgy, Albany, N. Y. 4 
‘mn ? : 4 m- Mertion this suena The through line to Texas, Mexico and Califor- 
ce and all disorders arising from 2 $50 BQREwarRD <~ via are. One mes of cars 
that 5 5 for a case of etween St is and San Francisco. 
tion Torpid Liver and Bad Digestion. ( atarrh, Hay Fever, or Deafressfrom Catarrh, | The only direct ia to reach the noted Hot 
ody ° that cannot be cured or relieved bv proper use Springs of Arkansas. 
le ’ 
iy A Proclamation! NORTON’S CATARRH REMEDY. | 1 coin) DACIFIC RAILWAY 
Dr. I. Guy Lewis, Fulton, Ark., says ‘Easy and pleasant to use. 5 
“A year I had bilious fever, Address E. N JOH SON, Warrensburgh, Mo. | The direct route via St. Louis or Hannibal for 


rates Pills were so highly reccom- 


Send 4 én anne for 18°8 Calendar. 





all points in Texas, Kansas, Old and New 


pres ey wd Tiel Aa 1-21-1at Mention this Journal Mexico and California. Throu 

« . gh 
mye ety sae of = ie : from St. Louis to all leading Tex- 
tury, I proclaim them the best as points without change. 
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Four Daily Trains to Texas, and 
Three Daily Trains to Missouri 












































medicine ever used. I always pre A, A r 
- seribe them in my practice.” al roa River Points. 
EQUIPPED WITH 
j Sold Everywhere. > The Great Popular Route from . 
0, eee New pay 8ST. LOUIS TO CHICAGO, Palace Sleeping and Buffet Cars, 
J qT wal of Useful Receipts sent Free | And all points in the North and Northwest and 
; utt'e Manus to oa cities, and from St — to Kan- Hotel Cars, Elegant Day Coaches, 
sas City and all points West. necting in . ’ ’ 
Ay — — Rt ang sen me —e => WSS ‘ Free Reclining Chair Cars. 
2 ullman Parlor buffet cars alace dining-cars. NA : 
sal Horton Reclining Chair ‘Cars, without extre AN [ Land Explorers’ Tickets at 
ihe charge. SEND \ Reduced Rates. 
= See that your tickets reads via ‘ a 
e f t t tes, &c. 
- CHICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD OPHOSPHITES eee re 
C. H. CHAPPELL, : J. CHARLTON, 
rs CURE FOR General Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Tkt. Agt amen’ PALATABLE City Ticket n>. Fourth St., 
ate ~) CHICAGO. S MIL 5. W. Evxiot, Ticket Agent. 
se ELSE AILS. $. H. Knicut, Gen. Agt. Pass. Department, = 
+04 es WHERE a ites good. N. Fourth Street, under Planters’ House. So Bw that the most | W.-H. Newman, II. C. Townsenp, 
oa - ri ely @T. T.OUTS, wo delicate stomach can take it. 3d Vice Prest. G. P. & T. A, 
a CONSUMPTIO Nt tee 
i , Remarkable as ST. LOUIS, MO. 
H. KR HEUMATISM CURED! 
4 : : FLESH PRODUCER. 
or I believe Piso’s Cure COREY'S MEXICAN REMED Y—a specific— “ Persons gain rapidly Consumption Surely Cured. 
x, for beer Pe see Purely Vegetable and harmless. THOUSANDS : while enising it. ag ng > readers that I have.a posi- 
Exitor En nuirer Eden. HAVE BEEN CURED by its use. So strong ie SC TT g tive remedy for the above named disease. By its 
™ ~ 4q il 23 K 887 is our faith, we will send o e bottle (75c size) to 0 Sj EMUL 101 timely use thousands of hopeless cases have been 
c ton, N. C., April 23, 1887, any sufferer FREE Aadeene Ts acknowledged by Physicians to be the FINEST | permanently cured. I shall be glad to send two 
4 y ° i und BEST preparation of its class for the re lief of ottles of my remedy FREE to any of your read- 
, THE IDEAL MEDICINE CO., | coNsvuPriow scroruts, arNer uz | ss ¥Ro have conmeption if they will send me 
“4 (ITY, WASTING DISEASES. 01" 
7 19 Park Piace, New York CHILDREN, and CIIRONIC COUGHS. TA sLocun he’ 4, Pearl St., New York 
~ 1-21-4t Mertion this Journal | Arr Dnucarsts. a = See New ao ee any 1h Mention this’ Journal , 
1!) | mit 1B 
LAND FREE HOMESTEADS » 
Is the Basis of all For YOURSELF, your WIFE 
: and your CHILDREN, 
The BEST Cough Medi- WEALTH: OE A ORR ee 1 aS ; 
: cine is Piso’s CURE FOR THE LAND OF es aie aa ie ent he OF PERPETUAL (a ar ai : HEALTHY, PROS- 
; re san re tv wa a ATURE’S SANITARIU 
take it without objection. 
By all druggists. 25c. THE GRANDEST COLONIZATION “ENTERPRISE EVER OFFERED 10 A HOME- LOVING PEOPLE. 


THE PEOPLE’S HOMESTEAD 


60. } i you a Beautiful House Lot, Cottage Site or Orange Grove F 
a| Tract, im one of the best locations in that favored State, REE. 


WARRANTY DEED, FREE OF INCUMBRANCE. TITLE PERFECT. LAND AND LOCATION UNEXCELLED. 


SB NO OO SS | OO I Oe s 











HORTHAND MACHINE $"yEN As 

For particulars inclose postage. 
Hupson SHORTHAND COLLEGE, Columbus, O 
12-2. -tf Mention this Journal. 


CATARRH CURED. 

A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying 
every known remedy, at last found a rhage a 
tion which completely cured and saved him from 
—_ Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
a self addressed stamped envelope to 

Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 212 East Ninth St., New 
York, will receive the recipe free of charge. 
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srt a again, oat means 
EPSY or FF rae Sannin Hic 
warrant tocure the worst cases, Because i 
others have no reason for not now receiving a 


READ OUR PROPOSITION. 

This Company own and control 20,000 acres of land 
{n Herapa County, ore 18¢, feet mae $50 
sea level, consisting o re ere 
tile pine land, igh, dry, ed 

To enhance the value of all this lan’ by large and 
diversified ownership, the Company vepene to give 
away 2@ portion o this Property in co 
and five, ten, twenty and evty acre S trenins suit- 
able for orange grove and woantahie culture, and to 
pe ig ee ‘y Ay L..# — Fog their name and 


WARRANTY” ‘DEED OPTION BOND, 


=a entities © holder to one of the follow: tracts 


“40 ACRE TRACTS, 20 AC T 
10 AORE TRACTS, 5 One ior rs 


sist of about one-half our lands, B away one- 
half and reserving the bala: 4 Mm | the p rice 
to quadruple within a year, as many will ‘unéoube. 
edly settle and improve, although his is optional 
the land being given free, with no conditions as to settle- 
Ment or improvements. 


is land will ee allotted _as applications are received 
IN A FAIR AND EQUITABLE MANNER, and 
with no preferences. 


After ounave Teceived your bor TH ye HE LARD ao 


—_ f (name complying Pwith its pi ns and return 
fo ware il then execute and forward to 90 youa WAR. 
RANTY DEED which makes you absoite owner for- 
ever. Nocha whatever is made forthe Warranty 
d, but we requireal lto send 25 vents, 
Pesta! Note or Cash, or 80 cents in Stampa, when ap- 
plication ay oy & aoe deed bond. This amountisa _ 

rata to he! for this sed book on Fier 

and alsoa handsome! 4 illustrated book on lorida. 
= —— bans culture 8 in no sense a 
e deed b bond ¢ or the land it calls for. After 

ieee Hwy option bond you are not obligated to have 
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the deed executed if the location or land docs not suit hard 

Fea aw 26 cts. ex ‘ be yf dn i am cnee . R. : 
tis ho ‘ou will accept proposition in ¢ spirit in 
which it is presented, oe of seating property for your- 
self or ——— Rt peer —— in ee from year 
bid settle FLORID oat 


LEROY, Mi MARION COUNTY, FLORIDA, 


MARION co., FLORIDA, ten miles from Ocala, 
the county seat, a thriving town of 3,500 inhabitants. 
It is all high, dry, rolling pine land, tree from wet spots, 
and one of the healthiest locations in Florida The 
SILVER SPRINGS, OCALA & GULF RAILROAD, | 
runs through it, | 

Mr. A. P. Mann, Jr., General Manager 
pA ey, railroad, in speaking of this land, 


“a Tv should think $5,000 no extraordin- 
ry price for our one-half interest pod only 
460 acres so favorably situated, for a town 
with a harnidsome and o al depot 
already established, and guch fine pros- 
pects of local importance, It is all high, 
dry, rolling and fertile pine land, and 
there is no more healthy location in Flor- 
The surrounding country, as well 
as this tend, 10 capecilig adapted t0 
ORANGE and VEGETABLE culture, as 
well as to eey rice, long staple cotton, 
corn, and choice varieties of tobacco.’? 


* EA 


his On 18 UfsUrpasse 

in the ‘world, “not even excepting Italy. Cool, balmy, 
delightful breezes are constantly blowing ween 
the ae and the Atlantic. The thermometer_rarely 
oye a wenn 4 in Summer or below 40 in the “Winter. 





Ocala, Fia., Dec. 10. 
» Florida, Is high, dry, rollin; ng pine land, well loca’ 
bly hey Ee t ne average pine lands of Florid 


peditot Oca ia Ba 
DAMS SOS TRACT wae te 
fi Mi! im! 





es ever occur in Summer, and nights are 
seliehttuly ool. This immediate neighborhood 
as well as \\ inter resort. 





ay ands pide fa 
as pA. ul LOCK, County Clerk 
nner; T. 






| Orange an 


1887. =e, the undersigned, hereby certify Shat he le land In and around Lero 
nt 


tis, gait or Pras Pases ae 
or He 

mY Es L. WHITE, & 
Hi) t 


This Com = is pre- 
. ed to loa joan money 
Gian DrODertr Goan Teo or 


improvements 
upon propert ie Company. giving five 
years to pay for same. Plans of houses will be furnish- 
ed free upon application to those wishing to build, but 
it is entirelyoptional with owners of landwhether they 
build ornot. The Company will also contract to se’ out 
and take care of orange grove tracts for five years. 


TAXES PAID. thon tiie’ pfopery unui i390, 


‘Marion County is one of the richest 
Py ——— in Florida; contains excellent 
raises more than half the 
om pot of the State. LERO 
is the centre of one of the a, and most _ 
tile sections. No swamps, ria, 2 and so = 
south as to be beiow what is Senna a the “frost lin 
The celebrated Withlacooche River, close by, is filled 
with choice varieties of fish, while deer ana oth er 
game fill the tore+ts for miles aronnd. Blue Spring, 


—— Sheen a of Leroy, is one of the won- 
ders of AL 

To those wish to 

a! form a in t ois 

wn we wil i send fi ve 


LOGA option bonds tor. $1.00; ten for t 
fifteen for $3.00; twenty-five for 0; forty for 
fifty for $10.00. No more than fifty will sent 4 


an T] club, 
Pega offer will soon 
= y withdrawn. send 
E a = and have 
our friends interested with you. If free preperty 
3 all taken when your order is received, money will 
be returned. ie more owners the more values are 
m . This is what makes real estate in our large 
cities so valuable, and itis our only weree! for onal Nate 
this unparalleled offer. Send money by Feae 
Money Order or Registered Letter. 


THE PEOPLE'S HOMESTEAD CO. 


P.O. Box 2195, 
45 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


of fate 


a S boon < 
r to enhance in value. PUNK 
ors “ W, a, 


Sus 7 
+ Urey Con’l Mana- 
unty ‘Surveysr, 
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EST EY ORGAN, |SOlid Nickel Watch Funnglish Lditions: 
STANDS ALONE as smo Free! LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION COMPA 
ea ie - since January rst, 1887, has furnished its Subscribe 
lightful quality, pu- with original sheets of the 


rity and exquisite 
sweetness of tone, 
variety of effects and 
great durability, it 

HAS NO EQUAL. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


ESTEY & CAMP, 


rers and Dealers, 
203 N. BROADWAY, ST.LOUIS ’ 


Type na Away 


to introduce. Send postage 
Office,’ Columbus, Ohio. 
+420 f 








and Address “* Wiodern 
Mention this Journal 


ye ‘Aids to School Disci- 
pline’’ interest pupils and pa- 
rents alike—increase the attend- 
ance, prevent tardiness, and greatly 
relieve the teacher, as they discipline 
the school. Enclose 2c. stamp for 
samples. Address The J. B. Merwin 
School Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


This Splendid Watch isa Good Timer, Well 
Made, andif taken care of will last for years. it hos 
enameled d.al,secopd hand, half-plate movement. 
thick flat crystal,dast proof. This Watch is heavy and 
soll, willwear betterthan asolid 18 K Gold Watch, 
Wil neverturn color and may be depended upon 1: is 
only by contra :ting for an immense number that we are 
able tooffer this watch so cheap and we do nut care to 
a. profit oy +“ ae re to introduce 
our Mamme age Fam aper, the IL- 
LUSTRATED COMPANION and aie naakione une 
willsenditforafall year,inciuding this splendid Watch 
deserived foronly 82.50 and 2O@cts. extra for Keuis 
tering, Postace, Packing. ete. Remember, please, that 
ths is a Guaranteed Genuine Full Size New 
Watch, itis nota Wor:hless Old Verge Watch nora Sun 
Dial. The picture willgive you an idea of thestyle of the 
Watch butit does not do it justice, This is not a lon - 
winded sade yinn i | Watch either, When you order ent 
this outand send itsothatwe may know you are entitled 
tothe offer. and know the paper the advertisement ap 
peared in. Thisisthe bargain of all bargains in Watches 
for this yearso send atonce, Muke no delay. emem! er 
you get this Fink Watch as described above, by Keir 
tered mailand aSple ustratcd Paper, 
vearforonly 82.70 an ain for B30 cts. extra, or Twe 
atches, Chains, by Registered mail, and 1}: 
Paper ove year for each Subscriber al! complete for on! 
" > nd money by Registered Letier, or P.O. Order. 
E.F.NASON,Publisher,!!1 Nassau St., N.Y 


DOH ME SOH 


THE TONIC SOL-FA SYSTEM 
To SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS. 

Do not buy expensive sets of books and charts 
in the staff system, when with an outlay of but 
65 cents you can test the Tonic SoL-Fa meth- 
od, which is tar superior. Teachers who can 
sing the scale correctly can teach this system, 
while at the same time their own musica! powers 
will constantly improve. 

All who try it bear the same testimony. 

Send 65 cents for all the outfit you need, fora 
thorough trial of the svstem. 

A pamphlet giving full information with regard 
to the system, sent on receipt of three letter stamps, 


Biglow & Main, 76 E. 9thSt , New York 


81 Randolph St., Chicago. 


REMINGTON 





Please mention this Journal in answering 
Advertisements. 


STANDARD TYPE-WRITER. 


The standaid writing machine of 
the world; used and indorsed by 
all leading houses and profes- 
f sional men. Full line of type- 

writer supplies. Send for circu- 


lar. 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
308 N. Sixth St., St. Louis. 








ieee CORSETS 


Finished in three styles Thread, Cloth, and 
Satin covered. Try them! 

The Story of Featherbone Free. Address The 
Warren Featherbone Co., Three Oaks, Mich. 
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3-21-3t- 


Two Thousand Famous 
AUTHORS. | 


It seems almost incredible that a library fairly representing | 
approximately two thousand of the most eminent authors of 
the world, of all lands and all times, can really be placed within 
the reach of ordinary homes. Yet this is what is accomplished 

by Alden’s Cyclopedia of Universal | 

1] « V O S- Literature, Volume IX. of which is now 

ready. ‘The work, completed, is to comprise from fifteen to , 
twenty volumes, -of about 480 pages each, in large type, 
really beautiful and excellent in all mechanical $s 7 5 O 
qualities, and yet sold at the phenomenally " 
low price of 50 cents per volume for cloth, or 60 cents for half 
Morocco bindings ; even from these prices large reductions are 
made to early purchasers, and to clubs, The publisher will send 
a specimen volume to anyone on receipt of the price, allowing 
the privilege of returnif not wanted. All lovers of good books 
should atleast see the work, which should not be confused in the 
reader's mind with Alden’s Manifold Cyclopedia—the one is a 
Cyclopedia of Literature, the other of Knowledge and Language. 


The Literary Revolution Catalogue (84 pages) sent free on application. 
ALDEN’s publications are NOT sold by beok-sellers—no discounts except to Stockholders, Books 


sent for eramination before payment, satisfactory reference being given. 1! 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, NEW YORK; 











893 Pearl St,; P. O. Box 1227. CHICAGO : Lakeside Building, Clark and Adams Sts 





No American, desirous of ‘keepi 
abreast of the times, can afford 


FOFMMIGH IY RevieW, and the 
(ontem porary Review. The 
Nineteenth Century will 


be issued to correspond. of modern thought. 
Terms: $4.50 each; any two, $8.50; all three, $12.00 


EAINDUTgH Review. 


glish Monthly Reviews.’° Th 
contributors comprise the foremo 
and ablest writers of the Worl 
and their contents tréat of th 


—— 





2. 
— oO enema 


We take great pleasure in announcing that w 


English Quarterlies, 


Under an arrangement with the English put 


Quarterly Review. 
doottish Review. = hie ea ya exclusive contre 


Blackwood's Magazine. 





Is the leading and most popular monthly of Gre 
Britain, The tone of its articles is unexceptionad 
rendering it most desirable for the Home Circle, 








Terms: $3.00 each; any two, $5.50;,any three, $8.00; all four, $10.50. 
FIRST MONTHLY ISSUE, APRIL, 1887 
This Review will continue faithful to its mission as 


Westminster Review. organ of independent thought in respect to social, politi 


philosopnical and religious questions. 


Terms: $4.00 per Year; 35 cents per Number, 
the news, and mi 


Shakespeariana, xas xe onz 


gress of the Shakespearian world; to en 
courage the influence of Shakespeare reading, and to offer suggestive 
courses of study; to be of use in Colleges and Schools, Libraries and 
Reading Rooms, and to prove of interest not only to Shakesp 
specialists, teachers, and reading-circles, but to the actor, the drama 
tist, and the student of general literature. 

Terms: $1.50 per Year; 15 cents per Number. 

Hf LY | HEX No.1. JANUARY, 1887—INDEX FOR 1886. 
SUBSEQUENT ISSUES FOR EACH QUARTER, 


Terms: 25 cents per Year; 10 cents per Number. 








ERICAN MOR ss ty. 











OF LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO.’S PERIODICALS, 


All Post Paid throughout the United States and Canada, 


Leanard Scott Publication Ce., 


1104 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Esterbrook’s Steel Pens. 


Are especially recommended t» Principals and Teachers, on account of their 
Uniformly Superior Quality and Moderate Price. 
All the Stationers have them. 
Leading School Numbers: 333, 444, 135, 048. 
American Manufaciure. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CoO., 
Works: Camden, N. J. 26 John 8t., NEW YORK. 
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a s 
Bauncheidtism: 
f 


The Normal. 
A live Teacher’s, Student’s and 

THE EXANTHEMATIC METHOD 
OF CURE. 


School Officer’s Monthly Paper. 
Teachers editit. Teachers write for it, School 
| Also oalled Baundcheidtism,can beobtained Pure 
and Curative only from 


Officers contribute to it. Students and Pupils of 
JOHN LINDEN, Cleveland, 0. 


all grades find something interesting init. Send 
35 cts. for a year’s subscription and % 

Office, 391 Superior St., Cor. Bond. 

Drawer W. 

Illustrated Circulars sent Free. 


gross best 
pens; or 5 cts. in stamps for sample and five 
pens. Address BROWER & PARSONS, 
1-21-12t Wilton Junction, Iowa. 
25c 
PRICES—For an instrument, the Resuscitator, 
i ilded needles, a bottle of Improved Oleum, 
and a book of instructions, fificenth edition, 
with a dix concerning the Eye and Ear, their 
Methoa of Cure, sent free, 50. Price of a 
single bottle of Oleum, sent free, $1.75. 


Beware of Counterfsits. 
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Sam’ P. Fernuz, Treas. 





All of genuine 








Your Name and Address on 
this Pen & Pencil Stamp only 
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Send postage stamps or postal note and we 
ll send youone by return mail. Ag’ts Wrd. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


‘wi 


‘C.J, CONOLLY & Co, 





- ATICAL } is Stephenson's Add- 
m‘t WMATIS { ing Machine. Teach- 
ers and Students need it. Bankers, Book -keep- 
ers and Mechanics indorse it. ents Wanted. 

4-21-tf F. F. Oaxiey & Co., Salina, Kan. 





latest and most important phasq@ 
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be without these three. great E 4 


eee 


wie we 


shall continue the issue in America of these tw \. 





